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J. P. WickersHAM AND fo Ee 


TO THE READERS OF THE 
SCHOOL JOURNAL. 


HE “special announcement” in the Oc- 

tober number informed the reader that 
with that issue, all the subscriber’s ownership 
in and contro] over this journai terminated, 
Though some time under consideration, the 
conclusion thus announced was reached so near 
the day of publication, that no formal address 
could then be prepared; and now,—on at- 
tempting to tell what has been done and why 
itwas done,—the event, though certain and 
deliberately effected, is so strange and hard to 
be realized, that really what to say in refer- 
ence to it is difficult to decide. What! after 
over eighteen years of toil and tribulation, yet 
of true pleasure and unnumbered kindnesses 
received as Editor of the PENNSYLVANIA 
ScHoot JournaL, to cease being such, and to 
throw up all the responsibilities as well as the 
honors of the position,—surely this is one of 
the most important acts of a life not with- 
out its remarkable passages. Yet to do so is, 
no doubt, one of the closing acts which natur- 
ally precede the end of earth’s affairs. So be 
it. We accept it in that light; and while 
standing thus at the conclusion of one of the 
most important trusts which it has been the 
will of Providence to impose, we shall close 
our intercourse with the reader and our direct 
control over the common-school affairs of the 
State, by devoting the portion of space reserved 
in this and the remaining numbers of the cur- 


rent volume, to a review of the course and re- | 


sults of the efforts of this journal, in the 
Educational progress of the State, since its first 
establishment in 1852. In so doing few of 
the prominent movements of Pennsylvania in 
schoo] affairs can be omitted ; for the Journaz, 
either editorially or as the record uf the opin- 
lons and acts of others, took part in them all. 
Such a review will, therefore, be not only use- 
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ful and interesting as a succinct account of the 
school growth of the State, and will put upon 
the record plainly—but, we trust, truly and 
modestly,—the JournaL’s own claims for its 
share of merit in that growth, at the same 
time that it will form an appropriate close of 
the subscriber’s share in the work. 

So much as to what is intended to be done 
before taking fina] leave of the reader. And 
now as to what has been done making that 
final leave necessary. Well, then, want of 
compensating support in the publication of the 
JournaL,—to such an extent asto have deeply 
embarrassed us at a time of life when * profit” 
and not ‘‘loss” should crown every business 
transaction,—and the duties of another position 
requiring all our time and thoughts, have for a 
considerable period plainly indicated the duty 
as well as the policy of relieving ourselves of 
the burthen thus resting upon us and gathering 
weight from year to year. This change would 
have been made some time ago had the proper 
parties applied for the place,—parties to whom 
duty to the educational people of the State and 
to the Journat itself would have justified the 
transmission of our responsibilities. But no 
such application was made till very recently ; 
when Messrs, Wickersham and McCaskey,— 
the very men of al] others to whom the trust 
could safely be committed,—presented them- 
selves and were at once accepted. 

The first needs no introduction to the edu- 
cational public of the State, even from the old 
Editor of the ScHoot Jouxnat; for, by emi- 
nent success in every department of school 
work, professional and official, as a lecturer an 
as an author, he is known throughout the State. 
The junior member of the firm, associated with 
me to my perfect satisfaction and for the good 
of the JournaL, during the past four years, has 
been intimately known from his early school 
boyhood to the present moment. In fact, with 
few persons of his age has the writer had more 
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close relations; and in all he has found him 
industrious, trust-worthy, intelligent, and able. 
Into such hands the great interests connected 
with the JournaL are unhesitatingly commit- 
ted ; and in bespeaking for the new Editors the 
full confidence and cordial support of the school 
men of the State, the founder of the JournaL 
feels that the guarantee thus given for their 
ability and faithfulness will be amply redeemed. 

Having thus discharged his duty by the selec- 
tion of capable and trust-worthy successors, the 
subscriber returns unfeigned thanks for the long 
support and the many favors received while 
Editor of this journal. 

Tuos. H. Burrowes. 

Agricultural College, P2., Oct. 1, 1870. 
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OUR PLATFORM. 





N the remarks made in the preceding arti 

cle to the readers of the Journat by its late 
Editor, he has taken occasion to say why he 
disposed of the Journat, and why he pre. 
ferred that it should come into the hands of 
the present proprietors. For his expression. 
of good-will towards us we are sincerely grate- 
ful. Knowing what the Journat was to him, 
how dearly he loved it, how much he sacri- 
ficed for it, we are deeply moved by his part- 
ing words. We accept the trust in the same 
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spirit in which it is given, and will do our | 


best to make the future of the JournaL worthy 
of its past. To Thomas H. Burrowes, Penn- 
sylvania is more indebted tor her noble school 
system than to any other man, and the friends 
of education throughout the State owe him a 
debt uf gratitude that can never be paid. We 
shall endeavor to walk humbly in the path he 
has pointed out. As sons we will guard his 
legacy. 
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| ren receive than upon all other causes that can 


affect it combined together. No nobler end, 
therefore, can be conceived than the one the 
Journat proposes as the object toward the 
accomplishment of which all its efforts shall 
be directed, the universal education of all races, 
all classes, and all conditions of men. We be. 
lieve, from our own observation, in the Scrip- 
ture doctrine: ‘* Train up a child in the way 
he should go, and when he is old he will not 
depart from it;” and believing thus, we are 
ready to maintain that the most effective, if 
not the only, way to eradicate from it the 
evils that infest our social system and threaten 
it with wreck and ruin, and to lift the human 
family up to a higher plane of civilization, is to 
educate rightly and fully all the youth of our 
land. In this faith the Journat will labor, By 
this sign it expects to conquer. 

Aiming to secure universal education, there 
would seem to be no means, in consonance 
with our free institutions, adequate to the ac- 
complishment of the end, except a public 
school system managed by the whole people 
for themselves. 

It is certain that private enterprises or pri- 
vate benevolence, or both combined, cannot 
do it. What can be done in this way has been 
done in several of the nations of the Old World, 
and all such efforts have everywhere left the 
masses of the people hopelessly ignorant. Be- 
sides, in the very nature of the case, individuals 
can never be induced voluntarily to contribute 
their means in sufficient amount to a common 
educational fund, and allow it to be used for 
the one great purpose of educating all with 


| entire impartiality. 


Much as the Church has done for education, 


|}and much as it may still wish to do, its 


But it is not for us to look “ mournfully | 


upon the past”; the task is ours to * wisely 
improve the present,” and ‘to meet the sha- 
dowy future without fear and with manly 
hearts.” What are we going to do, and how? 


}a large scale. 


weakness, and still more, its want of unity, in 
this country, would effectually prevent its 
undertaking the task of educating a people on 
Pennsylvania now expends 


| $7,000,000 per annum for school purposes, an 


Upon what kind of a platform shall we stand? | 
Some answer-to these inquiries will be found | 


below. 

The census just taken will doubtless show 
that Pennsylvania has a population of nearly 
four millions of people. 


one million are of schoolage. During the past 


school year probably eight hundred and fifty 
thousand children attended our public schools ; 
and, surely, there is no extravagance in saying 
that the future welfare of our Commonwealth 
depends more upon the amount and kind of 
education these hundreds of thousands of child- | 


| sense, in this country. 


Of this number about | 





amount of money which our churches would be 
as unable to raise as, if raised, they would be un- 
able to agree upon the mode of its expenditure. 

We want no State schools, in the European 
The Prussian schools 
have made Prussia what she is to-day, the most 
highly civilized and the most powerful nation 
of the Old World; but educational power is cen- 
tralized in that country about to the same ex- 
tent as the military power, and the minister of 
public instruction is as much of a despot in his 
own sphere as the minister of war is in his. 
What King William has done for Prussia, and 
more, the peopte, all kings with us, must do 
in this country for themselves. 
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Our system of education, then, must be a 
system in which all power emanates from the 
people, the State interfering only so far as to 


give what is done method and effectiveness. | 


The problem we are solving for the world is the 


universal education of the people by the people. | 


As auxiliary to the grand end of universal 
education, there are many measures of a practi- 
cal character, as the field lies before us in 
Pennsylvania, which shall have our hearty sup. 
port. Among them those of longer school 
terms, larger State appropriations to schools, 
more complete school supervision, the elevation 
of the teacher’s profession, the full develop- 
ment of our Normal School system, Graded 
Schools wherever practicable, the necessity of 
higher education, and a closer union among all 
classes of educational institutions. All these 
questions of State educational policy are well 
understood, constituting as they do the objec- 
tive points of present effort on the part of our 
leading school men. 

It need scarcely be added that the JourNnaL 
will be in sympathy with superintendents of 
schools in their arduous labors, It will be 
ever ready to strengthen their hands in well- 
doing, and, when possible, to bear a part of 
their burdens. 

Upon the shoulders of the School Directors 
of the State rests the principal weight of the 
responsibilities of our school system, and the 
Journat will be ever anxious to have such 
words to say to them, from month to month, as 
will inform, assist and cheer. As the guardians 
of the children of the Commonwealth, they have 
reposed in them the most important of trusts, 
and when in the performance of duty, no body 
of men better deserve sympathy and support. 

The Journat desires in an especial manner 

to be the friend of teachers, and to make teach- 
ers,one and all, its friends. It has always 
looked after their interests, made known their 
wants, and fought their battles. Jt will con- 
tinue to doso. It will speak to them, and they 
can speak through it. From them it will be 
ever ready to receive advice, and to them it 
hopes to carry every month something that 
will lighten their labors and freshen their 
spirits, Every good teacher has at heart the 
building up of his profession ; the JourNnaL can 
give assistance in this work, and will give it. 
_ Such are the ends the Journat proposes for 
itself, and such is the good will with which it 
intends to pursue them; such, in short, is our 
platform. With hopes, and yet not without 
fears, it starts out under its new officers upon its 
‘cond voy-ge, trusting that its mission is one 
that will find favor with all good men, and in 
the sight of Heaven. 
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THE PAST OF THIS JOURNAL. 


Its Origin ; ite First Establishment as a Lan- 
caster County Periodical; and its Final En- 
largement and Establishment as the State 
School Fournal. Establishment of State 
Teachers’ Association ; Promotion of County 
Institute ; Publication of Annual Reports of 
State Superintendents. 


RIGIN: The founder of this journal, 

during his first term as State Superinten- 
dent of Common Schools, urged upon the 
Legislature the establishment of a monthly 
periodical, at the cost and by the authority 
of the State, as a most efficient and economi- 
cal aid in the administration of the then in. 
cipient but growing Common School System. 
Again in 1850, as chairman of a committee 
appointed by a general meeting of the friends 
of Common School Education, held in Harris- 
burg, to consider the best means of improving 
that system, he took and urged the same view 
of the subject, in the general address by that 
body. Both efforts, however, were fruitless; 
and so the matter remained till the 3d of 
January, 1852, when, at a meeting of the Lan- 
caster County Eduvational Association, of 
which he was President, the following pre- 
amble and resolutions, without consultation with 
him, were offered by Mr. John Martin, and 
adopted : 

Whereas, The importance of education, though ad- 
mitted by all, has not yet been sufficiently brought home 
to the feelings of the people of Lancaster county, so as to 
enlist their active efforts and cooperation in its behalf; 
and whereas, the best mode of acting upon the individual 
feelings and interests of the people (without which little 
success can be expected), is to be found in the agency of 
the Press; therefore 

Resolved, That it is expedient to establish, at the 
earliest period, a monthly paper devoted exclusively to 
the spread of information relative to education. 

Resolved, That the President of the association be re- 
quested to issue a prospectus for such a periodical, forward 
it to each member, and undertake the editorial manage- 
ment of the paper, as soon as a sufficient number of sub- 
scriptions shall have been received to defray all expenses. 

Resolved, That each member receiving a prospectus is 
requested to obtain as many subscribers as possible, and 
return itto the President by the 31st of January. [See 
Pa. Scuoot Journat, vol. 1, page 45. ] 

Accepting this as a call to duty, the desig- 
nated prospectus was issued; but on the ar- 
rival of the day named in the resolution, very 
few names had been received. Still some had ; 
and as their subscription dollars had also been 
accepted, and much impatience manifested for 
the appearance of the publication, the first 
number was finally issued early in February, 
1852, though it was dated as of January, in 
order to commence with the year. Less than one 
hundred subscribers were then on the list, but 
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abundance of assurances were on hand of future 


and speedy increase. ‘These were never fully 
realized, Lancaster county never having reached 
a total list of five hundred names. 
was one doilar a year, and the form and size 
of page were the same as those ever since retained 
by the Journat, though the number of pages in 
each issue was only sixteen. 


cept, of course, that they were local to the 
county. 


ENLARGEMENT: By its efforts as a county | 


educational agent, the JournaL, though scarcely 


defraying cost, was felt to be doing a good | 
work ; and it would have been continued as | 
Jong as its current expenses were defrayed by | 


its receipts. But as soon as its founder was 
known, in other parts of the State, to have 
commenced an educational periodical, not a few 
teachers and others sent in their names and sub- 


scription money, under the impression that the | 


JournaL was a State paper in its scope and 
object. For atime these were declined, and 
the necessary explanation was given. 


extension of the Journat to a State sphere of 
action, and the offers of support appeared to 
be so promising, that about the close of the 
first half year, it was concluded to double the 


. . : . . | 
size of the periodical, without increase of | 


subscription price, and to issue it as the ** Penn- 
SYLVANIA SCHOOL JourNAL.” The July num- 
ber of 1852 was the first issue, under this new 
arrangement; and ever since the 


commenced with the month of July. 


Though less than five hundred names were | 
on the list in July, 1852, yet the prospect was | 


so good, and the promises of support were so 
numerous, that the enlarged and more expen- 
sive enterprize was entered upon with much 
confidence in its final and speedy success, even 
in a financial point of view. ‘That hope has 
never since been realized ; yet the Editor does 
not regret the step then taken. He feels that 
good has been done to the cause, and is wil- 
ling to accept whatever of reward he shall 
hereafter be found to deserve, in other payment 
than that of dollars, For the first ten years the 
whole number of subscribers, at any one time, 
did not exceed 1,000; and the Journat would 
not have lived had it not been for its advertis- 
ing income, and the fact that the Editor was 
not dependent upon it for his daily bread. 

It is here proper to state that volume 1 of 
the full Journa contains 480 pages; that is, 
the 96 pages of the six 16-page numbers of the 
Lancaster County Journal, and 384 pages of 


Pennsylvania School Fournal. 


The price | 


The plans, as to | 
object and matter, were similar to those which | 
have since characterized the publication, ex- | 


But, | 
finally, they became so importunate for the | 
) ) P 


regular | 
volume of this journal, as a State paper, has 
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| the twelve 32-page numbers of the first volume 
| of the State Fourna/, though to State subscri. 
| bers, only the latter have been sent. 

| Strate Teacuers’ Assoctation: The first 
great educational movement, the JournaL, asa 
| State agent, had the honor of advocating and to 
| the utmost of its ability promoting, during the 
first year of its existence, was the formation of 
the State Teachers’ Association of Pennsylvania; 
—an organization which at once made itself felt 
| both in public opinion and legislation. Inits 
| origin and organization Hon. J. P. Wicker. 
sham, now senior editor of the Journal, took 
a distinguished and effective part. Of the 
convention which founded that beneficent insti. 
tution, the Editor was the President, and the 
Journat the accepted organ. See pages 257, 
274, 290, and 294, volume 1. The Journat 
has ever since published, in full and without 
charge to the Association or its members, the 
entire proceedings of the Association, with al] 
the papers and essays read before it, and a full 
list of its members. 

State Reports: From the first it has also 
published the Annual Reports of the State Super- 
intendents, as they appeared; and at a later 
period in its progress (in 1867-8), it also repub- 
lished the reports of the same officers which 
had been made from the beginning of the com- 
mon school system till 1851, so that now inits 
columns are to be found all the annual reports 
of the State Superintendents, from 1835 till the 
present time. 

Teacuers’ Institutes: As soon as aware of 
the nature and value of Teachers’ Institutes, the 
Journat used every means to promete their 
extension and efficiency. Its Editor attended 
and presided over, for a week a most success- 
ful one—the first he had witnessed—at Blairs 
ville, Indiana county, in October, 1852, which 
resulted in the establishment of the Lancaster 
County Institute, in January, 1853, followed 
by others in nearly all the counties of Eastern 
and Middle Pennsylvania. The modes of pro- 
ceeding and the names of efficient instructors 
and lecturers being made known by the pub- 
lished proceedings of the institutes in the 
JournaL. 

The first year of the Journax was thus dis- 
tinguished by its advocacy and efforts for the 
establishment of two of the most influential 
agencies ever brought to the aid of the common 
school system: The State Teachers’ Association 
and the Teachers’ Institute. B. 


° 


No human heart is ever vacant. It has as 
inhabitant, either an angel or a devil, whos¢ 
influence is well nigh omnipotent. 
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NEGLECTED CHILDREN. 








HE success of our system of education, 

and, indeed, that of our system of govern- 
ment, depends upon securing the attendance at 
the schools provided for them, of all children 
and youth at least long enough for them to ac- 
quire the rudiments of knowledge. We are 
fully of the opinion that even with this desir- 
able end secured, much would be left undone 
that every free State ought to do for the edu- 
cation of its people, but our present object is 
simply to call public attention to the painful 
fact that hundreds and thousands of children 
are growing up to manhood among us either 
with an education so limited as to be scarcely 
useful, or with none at all. 

The school census of Philadelphia taken in 
1868 shows that out of 150,000 children be- 
tween the ages of six and eighteen, 20,534 
attended neither public nor private schools. Of 
these 20,534 children not at school, nearly 


11,000 were between the ages of six and | 


twelve. 

From a similar census of Pittsburgh, taken in 
1869, under the direction of the Board of Con- 
trol, it appears that there were 20,617 persons 
in that city between the ages of six and twenty- 
one; and of these 8,478 attended public, and 
4,877 attended private schools. Of children 
over six years of age and under fifteen, it was 
found that 3,781, early one-fourth of the whole 
number, attended no school whatever. 

During the year 1867,—and the facts we are 
about to quote have changed very little since 
that time,—there were admitted into our Houses 
ot Refuge 536 children, whose average age was 
14} years. Of this number there were— 

Of those who did not know the alphabet 57 


Of those who knew the alphabet only, - 92 
Of those who could read poorly, - - 262 
Of those who could read well, - - 2! 
Of those who could not write, -  - 246 
Of those who could write poorly, - - 177 
Of those who could write tolerably, - 94 
Of those who could write well, - - Ig 


Of the whole number, 536, it seems on/y 21 
‘wuld read well, and 19 write well. These 
children represent a class of many thousands. 

It is estimated that there are at least 1,000 
children, old enough to attend school, in the 
diferent alms-houses of the commonwealth, 


West Chester State Normal School. 
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flourishing cities, containing some twenty-five 
or thirty thousand inhabitants. Among others, 
the school for colored children was visited, 
and, in spite of the old and ugly building in 
which it was kept and its inadeq«ate appliances, 
it was found in good condition. The names 
of some thirty pupils were on the roll, but 
suspecting that not nearly all the colored chil- 
dren of the city were in attendance, the fol- 
lowing questions were asked: ** Will all who 
know any colored boys and girls, living in the 
city, over six and under twelve years of age, 
who are not at school, raise their hands?” 
Every hand was raised. ‘* Will all who know 
any colored boys and girls living in the citv, 
over six and under twelve years of age who 








very few of whom, outside of Philadelphia, | 
Pittsburgh, and two or three counties, have | 
any school privileges worth naming. | 
_ The writer of this article visited recently, | 
Company with the City Superintendent and 
4committee of the Board of Controllers, the 
Schools of one of our most beautiful and 





have never attended school, raise their hands?’ 
Nearly every hand was again raised. 

The school officers present were astonished, 
and resolved at once to do what they could to 
correct the evil thus pointed out. The matter 
is mentioned here only for the purpose of say- 
ing that a similar experiment made in almost 
every school for colored children in the State 
would show a similar result, and the same 
would be the case in many a school for white 
children. 

From these, and other facts like them, it is 
estimated that there are 75,000 children in 
Pennsylvania of school age who either receive 
no education at all or so little as scarcely to be 
benefited by it. The evil results can be plainly 
seen in the ignorant and vicious hundreds of 
boys and girls that are annually sent to our 
Houses of Refuge, and are only a little more 
concealed from one who will open his eyes to 
the facts that stare him in the face as he walks 
through the by-streets and alleys of some of 
our towns and villages. 

What is to be done with these neglected 
children? How are they to be saved to socie- 
ty, to themselves? Let us remember that 
these boys, instructed only in the school of the 
street, are to become voters ; these girls, ignorant 
of almost everything womanly, are to become 
the mothers of citizens. How is the ruin they 
may work to be guarded against? The question 
concerns the philanthropist and the patriot 
quite as much as the educator. 


WEST CHESTER STATE NORMAL 
SCHOOL. 








LAYING THE CORNER-STONE. 

HE ceremony of laying the corner-stone 
‘T of the State Normal School at West Ches- 
ter, took place on Wednesday, the 14th ult., 
at 2 o’clock P. M. The day was a very beau- 
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tiful one, auguring success to the noble enter. 
prise. The building is progressing rapidly, 
‘the walls being nearly ready tor the joists for 
the second floor. It is being constructed of 
the beautiful Chester county serpentine, from 
the quarry of Messrs. Farrel] & Brother, in 
Birmingham township. The location chosen 
is a short distance south of the borough, and is 
avery fine one. The grounds consist of ten 
acres, and seemingly in anticipation of their 
future use, were partly planted with evergreen 
and other shade trees some six or eight years 
ago. When fenced in and laid out they will 


tion and exercise. 
ings, when completed, there will be presented 
in every direction one of those rich, peaceful, 
rural prospects for which Chester county is so 
famous. 

The number of persons present to witness 


Pennsylvania School ‘fournal, 


| the excellent school at Millersville. 
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one at Mansfield, Tioga county ; one at Kutztown, Berk 
county; and one at Bloomsburg, Columbia county, 
These schools accommodate their respective districts, 
receiving pupils also from the adjoining counties, A large 
number of pupils from Chester county attend, every year, 
Not less than fifty 
during the last year have been received in that institu. 


| tion from this county. 


The suggestion of establishing a State Normal Schoo! 


| at this place came from the Trustees of the West Ches- 
; ter Acagemy — an institution erected in 1812 and which for 
; the last half century has contributed no inconsiderable 


the ceremony was estimated ata thousand. A | 


platform was erected over the main entrance of 
the building, where the corner-stone was to be 
laid, and from this the addresses were made. 
The exercises were opened with prayer by 
Rey. John Bolton. 
Governor Geary, regretting his inability to be 
present, was read : 

Executive CHAMBER, ) 

HarrisBurG, Sept. 9, 1870. 5 


Hon. WILMER 


ments elsewhere will prevent my attendance at the lay- 


share in the education of our youth in this and in the ad- 
joining counties. The Trustees had under their control 
a property valued at $35,000, which they believed could 


z . # | be advantageously appropriated to the establishment of a 
furnish a most delightful place for study, recrea- | oe ee 


From the top of the build- | 


Normal School. On all similar occasions, the State has 
appropriated $15,c00 to assist in the establishment of 
each of these schools ; and it is but reasonable to suppose 
she will extend the same generous aid to this district; 
which will place at the command of those entrusted with 
the purchase of the ground and the erection of the build- 
ing, the sum of $50,000. By organizing an association 
to be incorporated under the name of the West Chester 
State Normal School, and raising a similar amount by 
subscriptions of stock at fifty dollars per share, the 


| company will realize $100,o00o—a sum which is deemed 


The following letter from | 


Wortnincton.—Dear Sir: It is | 


with deep regret that I have to inform you that engage- eget: : : : 
_— J “| Hutton, of Philadelphia, a competent architect, which 


ing of the corner-stone of the Normal School House in | 


West Chester, on the 14th inst. I regret this the more 
deeply as it is a rule with me to let no opportunity pass 


where I can, in my public capacity, by my presence or | : : Agee é 
’ yP eee } the erection of the building has been made with Messts 


otherwise, advance the cause of education, and show the 
earnest desire of my heart inthis great cause. Should the 


our friends present the sentiments of my warmest regards, | 
and hope that the Normal School may ever be a flourish- | 


ing one, and that the influence of intelligence may in- 


crease until it permeates every avenue of society, and | 
every child in the Commonwealth receive the benefits of | 


a common school education. 


Very truly yours, Jno. W. Geary. 


After the reading of the Governor’s letter, | 


Dr. Wilmer Worthington, Chairman of the | 


| turbing the symmetry and architectural beauty of the 


Committee of Arrangements, delivered the fol- 
lowing address : 


We have convened on this occasion to perform the 
ceremonies of laying the corner-stone of the West Ches- 
ter State Normal School. 
of you, that by an Act of the Legislature passed in 1857, 
the State was divided into twelve Normal School districts. 
The counties of Chester, Delaware, Montgomery and 
Bucks comprise the first district; and the institution 
which we are erecting on this beautiful spot is intended 
to accomodate it with a Normal School for the education 
of teachers. Already Normal Schools have been estab- 
lished in five other districts in the State—one at Millers- 
ville, Lancaster county; one at Edinboro, Erie county ; 


It is known perhaps to most | 


sufficient to erect and furnish the present building. The 
appeal which has been made to our citizens in behalf of 
the institution has received a generous response. 

At the last session of the Legislature, the Trustees of 
the West Chester Academy applied for and obtained an 
act of incorporation, authorizing them to sell their real 
estate, and appropriate the money to the Normal School. 
Under this arrangement, it will be perceived, that a per- 
son subscribing fifty dollars in stock, obtains a_ pecuniary 
interest in the institution worth one hundred dollars. 

Plans and specifications were furnished by Addison 


were submitted by the committee in charge to the Trustets 
of the West Chester Academy, and received their unani- 
mous approval and consent to transfer their property a 
provided for in the act of incorporation. A contract for 


Yarnal & Cooper, experienced and reliable builders of the 


opportunity occur on that day, I desire you to convey to | city of Philadelphia, for the sum uf $74,000, to be com- 


pleted by the first day of September, 1871, when it i 
expected the school will open for the reception of pupils. 

The structure to be erected at present consists of 2 
central building forty-six feet front by one hundred and 
twelve feet deep, and two wings, each fifty-two feet long, 
and forty-four feet deep, all three stories high, exclusive 
of the basement and French roof. Whenever increased 
accommodations are needed, the plan is such that retum 
wings can be eretted at each end, of sufficient capacity to 
accommodate double the number of pupils, without dis 


building. It will be constructed of the best material ané 
most approved workmanship; and combines all the mot 
ern improvements of ventilation and warming, with # 
capacious chapel to accommodate an audience of om 
thousand persons. 

The committee having charge of the funds and the 


| erection of the building are using their best efforts to have 





the work performed in the best possible manner. The 
contractcrs seem to be animated by the same laudable 
desire, and the work is progressing with satisfaction, under 
the care of the building committee, and the supervision 
of Benjamin J. Roberts, who has been appointed by the 
committee to superintend the work during its progres 
We anticipate, when the work is finished, that we 
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present the best Normal School buildings in the State, 
with a location unsurpassed fur health and educational 
advantages. We, therefore, with propriety and much 
earnestness invoke the friends of education throughout 
the district, and especially in Chester county, to regard 


this institution with peculiar pride, and cooperate with its | 


Hints to Young Teachers. 


friends in the vigorous prcsecution of the work toan early | 


completion. 
At the conclusion of this address, J. P. 


Wickersham, State Superintendent of Common 


Schools, deposited the box in the cavity of the | 


corner-stone, hewn out of the serpentine, and 
covered with a marble slab, inscribed with 
“«W. C. S. N. S., 1870.” (West Chester 
State Normal School.) ‘The following is the 
list of contents of the box: 

The Bible; a copy of the common school laws of the 
Commonwealth ; a copy of the Report of the Superintend- 
ent of Common Schocls, for the year 1869; acopy of the 
act incorporating the West Chester State Normal School ; 
ashort history of the West Chester Academy, with a list 
of the contributors, the names of those now living, and 
the present beard of Trustees; a brief history of the or- 
ganization and objects of the Chester County Cabinet cf 


Natural Science, with the names of its members, and the | 


names of those in tull membership at the time the prop- 
erty was transferred to the West Chester Academy, and 
the names of those living at this date; the last report of 
the Directors of the West Chester Common School Dis- 
trict; alist of the State Superintendents of Common 
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tion and ignorance. This army is working 
quietly—so quietly, indeed, that its victories 
and defeats, though of daily occurrence, are 
seldom heard of outside of the camp itselt, and 
yet insignificant as they may appear to many, 
they will have much to do with the future 
destiny of our country. ‘The success to be 
secured by this grand army will depend toa 
great extent upon these who are in command. 
For the successful discharge of their duties, 





| peculiar qualifications and skill are indispensa- 


ible. Of the whole number of teachers 
| (17,000) at least 5,000 are mere beginners. 


Schools of Pennsylvania; a list of the present County | 


Superintendents of Common Schools; a blank form of 
Teacher’s Professional Certificate; a 
Teacher's Provisional Certificate ; a copy of the specifi- 
cations of the West Chester State Normal School Build- 
ing, with the names of the contributors, architect, con- 
tractors, building committee, and the committee appoint- 
ed to purchase the ground and erect the buildings; a 
copy of Smull’s Legislative Hand Book for 1870, con- 


| the school room. 
blank form of | 


taining the names of officers of the General and State | 


Government; a copy of the American Republican, dated 
September 13th, 1870; a copy of the Village Record, 
dated September 13th, 1870; and a copy of the Feffer- 
sonian, dated September 10th, 1870; the London Times, 
New York Tribune, and New York Evening Post 

Addresses were also delivered by Mr. Wick- 
ersham and Rev. M. E. Moore, of West 
Chester. 

All persons interested concur in thinking that 
the work will be vigorously pushed forward, 
and the institution will probably be ready for 


the reception of students about the first of Sep- | 


tember, 1871. 


HINTS TO YOUNG TEACHERS. 


HENKY HOUCK. 





Y the time this number of the JournaL 
finds its way into the hands of its readers, 
every public school in the State will be in 
Operation. ‘Teachers and scholars will be at 
work, and what an army of workers! ‘* 800,- 
000 in battle array”—fighting against supersti- 


| 





An examination of our educational statistics 
will show that the corps of teacners is con- 
stantly changing, and that at least one-third of 
the whole number leave the profession every 
year, and their places must be filled by the 
young and inexperienced. 

Many of these are full of zeal and enthusiasm 
—seeking the light, anxious to do their work 
well. For these we have a few words of 
counsel and encouragement. 

We take it for granted you have not pre- 
sumed to enter upon your work without some 
previous preparation; but whatever this may 
have been, many things must be learned in 
A mere theoretical knowl- 
edge of swimming has never sustained a man 


| in deep water and enabled him to reach the 


shore. No matter then what your culture, ac- 
tual service is indispensable; but this we may 
say, that no scholarship is too ripe for the du- 
ties you have assumed, 

The more extensive your knowledge, all 
other things being equal, the better teacher 
you may be, even for imparting the most pri- 
mary instruction, A writer once said, “Only 
those boughs that are heavily Jaden with fruit. 
stoop low enough for little hands to pluck.” 
As our space is limited, we will embrace what 
we have to say under several heads, 

1. Resolve to be a good teacher—-te eccupy the 
very front rank. You must wif/ success. It is 


| owing to this principle that the name and fame 


of so many have come down to us through the 
past, and whose deeds will ever be cherished 
with grateful remembrance, 

z. * Read and you will know.” 


While 


| you are expected to keep up a systematic course 
< 


of study, do not neglect to read. A teacher 
can hardly be successful who has never been 
able to break the chains that bind him to scnool 
books, who has no information outside of 
these, who knows nothing even of the current 
news of the day. 

We would rather see a teacher fai] to solve 
a problem or to analyze a sentence than fail 
to answer a question concerning some great 
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event, or in relation to our form of government 
and those prominently identified with its ad- 
ministration. It is only a short time ago that 
a boy, anxious to learn, asked his teacher a 
question or two in relation to the war now 
raging between France and Prussia. Though 
a teacher of some prominence in his district, 
he replied that he could not answer as 4e bad not 
seen a paper for several weeks. Read history, 
good newspapers, the leading magazines, your 
own Scuoot Journat, and last, though not 
least, read your Bible in school as well as out 
of it. 

3. Attend Teachers’ Institutes and Conven- 
tions. 
every county in the State. They have been a 
powerful agency for good in the past. They 
have helped to place teaching on a level with 
the other prcfessions. ( 
‘teacher’s wages, lengthened the school term, 
educated public sentiment in favor of common 
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These are in successful operation in | 


They have increased | 


schools, and united all our educational forces | 


into one grand conquering army. 
something, but will pay back much. 
wait for directors to grant the time. Those who 


will make no sacrifices in order to attend, have | 


no heart in the work and had better abandon 
it at once. They deserve not the name of 
teachers. 





PLAIN PRACTICAL TALKS. 


I. ON STUDY—A. N. RAUB. 





contribution appeared in the Journat. Since 

hat time probably no State has made such 
solid and substantial improvement as our own. 
When we compare our school system of to-day 
with our school system of 1850, with but few 
graded schools, no teachers’ institutes, no county 
superintendency, no State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, no Normal Schools, and not even a sepa- 
rate School Department at the capital, we surely 
have cause to feel gratified at our measure of 
success ; and this gratification is heightened all 
the more when, on looking around, we find 
the great majority of those to whom we owe 
so much of this: progress, Diffenbach, McClin- 
tock, Hickok, Burrowes, and him who has just 
engaged in the new work of editing the Scoot 
Journat, still among us with hearts as young 
as ever, and hands just as willing as of old to 
do anything that may tend to give our noble 
old Commonwealth the proud position of stand- 
ing at the head of the column. With these 


J cone nine years have passed since my last 
t 


words of introduction, let me turn to the work 
in hand. 


They cost | 
Do not} 


} 


| or failure determined. 
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Among the questions taken from a « query. 
box,” at an institute of teachers, some time 
ago, was the following: ‘Cana man engaged in 
teaching write books without neglecting his 
work?” It seems a foolish question, and doubt. 
less when we come to learn that all good text. 
books, as a rule, have been written by practi. 
cal teachers, and that it is only practical teach. 
ers engaged in their professional work who are 
prepared to write suitable text-books, since 
they alone appreciate the wants of pupils, the 
question becomes absurd. But this question, 
notwithstanding its absurdity, is a useful oneat 
this time in furnishing a text for me. 

The young teacher emerging from the acade. 
my, or even the normal school, and entering 
the ranks of the profession, s:uffed to repletion 
with the idea that he knows a thing or two, 
will soon find that his acquisitions are very lim. 
ited, and that experience, a hard master some- 
times, will teach him, whether he desires to 
learn or not, more than the wise spectacles of 
his professors could look or their learned 
tongues utter. His fine-spun theories float 
like gossamer on the tranquil breeze, but the 
rough gale will tear them mercilessly to sfreds 
and tatters; and just here is his future success 
If he scold the world 
for its heartlessness or its stupidity in not ap- 


preciating his merits, it is more than likely 


the world will laugh in his face, and cause his 
mortification to be only the more intense; but 
if he wisely conclude,—and if wise he must thus 
conclude,—that possibly he may have been a 
theorist and little too visionary in his schemes, 
and that study is demanded of him, study of 
character and study of nature, as well as study 
of books, he is on a fair way to success, and 
the world will hear of him again. One of the 
first lessons for every young teacher to learn is 
that his school has been to him only a prepara- 
tory institution, and that to become a success 
ful teacher it is necessary that he be an earnest 
student, acquiring, by his own individual effort, 
that knowledge which he may have failed to 
receive at school, as well as that which schools 
cannot impart. 

Without hard study it is impossible for any 
young teacher to gain the position of a first 
class member of his profession. With study 
there are few difficulties that may prove i- 
surmountable. I have in my mind now a man 
who began his career as a teacher in 1856. At 
that time I recollect his being examined by the 
County Superintendent, and so little did he really 
know that when the examining officer gave him 
“etiquette,” as one of the words in orthography, 
he stood for some time lost in thought, and then 
turned to the Superintendent and asked him, 
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*«What does the word mean?” And this is a 
fair sample of his acquirements at that time. 
Since then he has been a most earnest student, 
spending much of his time at close study in fit- 
ting himself for his calling, and he now holds 
one of the most important positions in Southern 
Pennsylvania. Nor is his case an isolated one. 
I could mention dozens of personal acquaintan- 
ces, teachers well known to the readers of this 
Journat, doubtless some of them readers of 
this article, who have, without any assistance 
whatever, risen to the highest positions in the 
profession. Yet their history is all the same. 
Earnest, hard work, much of it during the 
evening, has made them what they are. 

On the other hand, while these have been 
making both name and fame, many of their 
early associates, with as fair a start in life, have 
wasted precious time in idle gossip or in bitter 
railings against fate, and they are no higher 
to-day in the profession than when they taught 
the first day of their first term. The reader 
can doubtless call to mind many a ‘school- 
master” of this kind. They are plentiful, alas! 
far too plentiful for the good of the cause in 
which we labor. Yet they are popular; but 
their popularity is with a class whose good 
wishes are not to be coveted. ‘The motives of 
the diligent student are sometimes either sadly 
misunderstood or unkindly disapproved of, and 
many is the sneering remark that the young 
man in question feels himself ‘*too good” to 
associate with the young people of the neigh- 
borhood ; or it may be that threatening, and 
sometimes vulgar and obscene placards are 
posted on his school-house door, designed for 
the double purpose of humiliating and aggra- 
vating him, or else degrading him in the eyes 
of his pupils. But let him not be discouraged 
at this; the day will come when the wisdom of 
his course will be attested by even those who 
most revile him now. , 

There is also a necessity for earnest study 
onthe part of the teacher that he may keep 
Progress with the times. We cannot expect 
to maintain our standing in this calling any 
more than the minister, the lawyer, or the 
merchant, without keeping abreast with the 
spirit of the age. Again, the good of our 
schools and the good of the community in 
which we labor demand that we should be pro- 
gressive. 

It is best that the teacher’s study should be 
methodical ; but anything that will tend to 
broaden his knowledge, extend his information 
and expand his views, will prove valuable. 
Whatever shape it may take, let us have earnest 
students in all departments of our calling. 
There is no reason why the college professor 


School-Room Illustration. 
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and the savant should have all the valuable 
knowledge to themselves. But they will gladly 
share with us, and certainly there are many of us 
who will not suffer by any amount that may . 
be crowded upon us. Our capacities are not 
full, and should they hold but a pint, let us 
enlarge them that they may contain a gallon. 





SCHOOL-ROOM ILLUSTRATION. 


JOHN G. MOORE. 





NAL, it is the intention of the writer to 
prepare a series of short articles upon * Illus- 
trations for the School Room.” The design 
of these articles is, first, to show the advantage 
of such illustration; secondly, to indicate how 
a teacher may perform experiments by the aid 
of many of the common objects which are ac- 
cessible to him, or which may be secured at a 
moderate cost ; thirdly, to describe such pieces 
of apparatus as are appropriate for the public 
schools, together with suggestions as to the 
mode of performing with them the experiments. 

Illustrations by means of appropriate appa- 
ratus and well executed experiments, are very 
important auxiliaries to the instructor. They 
tend to awaken the interest of the student, to 
facilitate the attainment of knowledge, to inake 
a more permanent impression on the mind, to 
elucidate many difficult and abstruse phenome- 
na, and to popularize scientific truth. 

A statement of a fact or truth by an author, 
or an explanation by the teacher, is often not 
sufficient to cause the pupil to appreciate its 
importance. It may not be comprehended by 
him, and thus cannot awaken his interest. 
The execution of a carefully selected experi- 
ment, in connection with the explanation, 
often gives much additional information, and 
that of a more definite character, so that the 
interest of the student is aroused, a zeal is in- 
spired, and a desire is created for the further 
investigation of the subject. The teacher finds 
but little difficulty in securing the attention of 
those students who are properly interested. 

What appeals to the eye is generally better 
appreciated than that which depends a one upon 
the other senses. With this fact all are fa- 
miliar. No description of Niagara can awaken 
the emotions which are inspired by a view of it. 
To examine a piece of complicated machinery 
is more satisfactory than to read the most care- 
fully worded description. So, in the instruc- 
tion of youth, those experiments which bring 
the subject or changes within the view of the 
pupil, will facilitate the acquisition of the 


\ T the request of the editor of the Jour- 
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knowledge which is designed to be communi- ! 


cated. 

Much that is learned is forgotten. ‘Time is 
thereby lost. The work is to be done again 
because it was not performed well at first. 


and truths, when thus accompanied, make a 
more lasting impression on the mind. 
instruction can be given toa class of students | 
in one hour in the laboratory, where each | 


can be given in three hours recitation in the | 
class room, without experiments. The chemi- | 
cal reactions are better understood, and the 
knowledge gained is of a more durable charac- 
ter. 

There are many departments of science that 
can be but imperfectly understood without il- 
lustration. Among these may be mentioned 
pneumatics, electricity, galvanism, polarized | 
light, microscopy, chemistry, etc. These sci- 
ences are experimental; they have, in the | 
main, been developed through the agency of | 
experiments, and their phenomena can only be 
fully realized when exhibited by proper ap- 
paratus. 

An enthusiasm is being aroused. Scientific | 
lectures are becoming better appreciated. An | 
audience of culture will listen with absorbing | 
interest to a well illustrated lecture on a scien- 

' 


tific subject. ‘The great improvement in modes 
of illustration has increased the facilities to en- 
tertain and instruct public audiences. One of | 
the great educational works of the present age | 
is to render knowledge interesting and attrac. 
tive, to popularize scientific truth ; and one of | 
the most efficient modes of accomplishing this | 
is by well executed experiments and pleasing | 
illustrations, 


— — 


SUCCESS IN LIFE. 


ADDRESS TO THE CLASS OF 1870. 








BY EDWARD BROOKS. | 





HE hour of separation is approaching. | 

Unseen hands are tolling the knell of an- | 
other school year. The moments are floating 
out upon the air, as they are counted by our 
chapel clock, and passing away with the de- 
parting echoes. A few more words, and our 
work is done; a few more hours, and the | 
places that have known you will know you, as 
a class, no more forever. As you go forth 


from your alma mater, bear with you the 
memory and influence of one more lesson. 
Success in life is not a thing of chance or cir- 
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More | 


'is the unfolding of a purpose. 


| your life- work. 





[ Nov, 


cumstance, but of determination and toil. Life 
is a product of three factors—nature, self, ang 
destiny ; but the central and controlling infly. 


/ence is self, the imperial power of the fite 
| spirit. 
Experiments are not so easily forgotten. Facts | 


** We shape, ourselves, the joys or fears 
Of which the coming years are made.” 
All true success in life is organic, and fol. 
lows the Jaw of organic development. Ana. 


| lyze any great character or achievement, and 
student performs his own experiments, than ! 


you will find an idea at the centre—an ides 
which determined its growth and gave direction 
to its development. This is the universal law, 
The ideal is the germ of the real. Develop. 
ment, everywhere throughout God’s universe, 
The acorn 
slumbering in the soil through the gloom of 
winter contains the plan of an oak, and in the 


| spring-time begins to develop the tree which 


shall live for a century. The little plam 
starting in the dark ground travels all the way 
up from a seed with an idea in its head, unfold. 
ing it at the top into blossom and fruit. 
Spiritual growth, like material, is around an 
idea. Your attainments in life will depend, 
first of all, upon your aim, upon the purpose 
that slumbers in your soul. A _ lofty desire,a 
grand idea in the mind to inspire you to labor, 
lies at the foundation of your character or your 
achievement. I commend te you, therefore, 
first of all, the cultivation of a true ideal of life. 
The future lies before you as an untrodden wil. 
derness, and you need something to direct your 
steps. A noble ideal will lead you onward in 
} The ideal is the pioneer of 
the real. The dream of military glory made 
Alexander the great, and gave Napoleon a dy- 
nasty. The poetic aspirations of Sidney made 
him a graceful courtier and brave knight, and 
crowned his death on the field of Zutphen with 
a halo of glory. The ideal leads forward 
epochs as well as individuals. The humap 


| race is ever marching in to new fields of truth 
like the westward march of empire. 


At its 
head goes the ideal with its charm of music and 
flashing of banners, The page of history isal 
aglow with bright examples illustrating this 
great truth. Inspired by the grand idea ot 
freedom to all mankind, patriots were willing 
to suffer shame and contumely, and lay down 
their lives on the field of battle, until the prin- 
ciple became embodied in the pen of the good 
President, who wrote ‘universal freedom” 
upon the temple of American liberty. Icom 
mend to you, therefore, some ideal to direct 
your pathway in life. Let it hover before you 
like a bow on the distant cloud, luring you on- 
ward and keeping your gaze aloft. It will be 
to you like the morning star of Bethlehem, 
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which guided the wise men, guiding you to the | parison does not seem inappropriate. 


shrine of heavenly purity and celestial wisdom. 

The purpose not only directs the action, 
but gives shape to it. The actual of to-day 
was but the ideal of yesterday, and to-day’s ideals 
will shape the morrow. An ideal in the soul 
js a mould into which we run our deeds and 
our lives. Your future lives will be but the 
blossom and fruit of the thoughts and purposes 
of the past and the present. As we sow, saith 
the maxim, so shall we reap. Good seed in 
good ground will bring forth good fruit; thistle 
seed in the heart will produce thistles in the 
character. Much that is ignoble and low in 
life—the follies and vices, the sin and shame, 
of society—is the result of the cultivation of 
false types of excellence. The boy learns to 
smoke and swear and drink, because some 
young man who is his model does such things; 
and the little miss becomes as artificial and 
silly as the silly belle whom she imitates. 
Mrs. Lofty’s ideal of womanhood is a proud 
look and a stiff neck, and practice has made 
her perfect in both. Mr. Lofty’s ideal man 
has a moustache anda stiff back, and his lip and 
bow are embodiments of his ideals. You 
laugh at woman for her follies of dress—her 
bonnet so smal], her hair so vast, and her rib- 
bons and laces and skirts so infinite—but forget 
that she is only trying to realize her ideal of 
beauty. The worshiper of the golden calf is 
not by nature, perhaps, a devotee at any shrine, 
but he is led by a phantom which has made 
him believe that there is happiness in the 
chinking of dollars or the rustle of greenbacks, 
False ideals have as much to do with the folly 
and sin of the world as a corrupt heart or 
wicked intentions. 

Correct ideals will give beauty and complete- 
ness to the character. A true life is artistic— 
a product of the highest art, the art of living 
well. Travelers to distant climes visit Florence 
and stand enraptured over a piece of statuary of 
the gieat masters; but a noble character is 
better than the finest product of the sculptor’s 
chisel. A true manhood, such as is presented 
in the life of Dr. Arnold, ranks far above the 
Apollo of Phidias; Powers’ Greek Slave has 
no grace of form or expression that can com- 
pare with the spiritual beauty of a character 
such as that of Madame Roland or Lady Jane 
Gray. 

Correct ideals will give beauty to the /ife as 
well as to the character. A true life is not a 
broken pathway, a staggering and tottering 
through the world—it should be as straight as 
the flight. of an arrow, or as graceful and beau- 
tiful as the arc of a circle. We sometimes hear 
of men “cutting figures” in life, and the com- 
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We all 
cut some kind of a figure in the world—some 
persons cut very queer-looking figures. The 
type of many a life, uncontrolled by purpose 
or principle, is, I have sometimes thought, the 
irregular polygon, and very irregular at that. 
You should Jabor to round the circle of your 
lives about a noble idea. The nobler the pur- 
pose, the grander the aim, the wider will be 
the sweep of your pathway and the greater the 
area of your influence. 

The ideal gives strength to character, as 
well as beauty. It awakens and organizes the 
forces of our being, and leads them forward in 
the fight of life. The man who moulds him- 
self around a purpose, who runs his spiritual 
forces into the mould of some leading object, 
becomes a power in the world. These are 
the men who have made their age or their 
country historic. The father of Frederick 
the Great despised his son as a foppish flute- 
player; yet in his young brain lay cradled the 
strength of purpose which stole Silesia from 
Austria, and held it in spite of the combined 
powers of Europe. 

The ideal reaches downward, and lifts up 
mankind into a higher life. Practical men 
sometimes undervalue the influence of the ideal 
good, forgetting that power cometh not from 
below, but from above. An English thinker 
once remarked that he hoped the time would 
come when every Englishman would read 
Bacon. Cobbett, a practical man, replied that 
he would be pleased to see the time when 
every Englishman would be able to eat bacon. 
Here are the two extremes—read Bacon or eat 
bacon, that’s the question; ideas for the mind 
or pork for the stomach. The joke, though a 
good one, didn’t settle the question; for the 
truth is not to be set aside by a laugh. The 
great truth sciil remains that the best way to 
reach a subordinate good is to aim at a higher 
one; for the higher is not merely better in 
itself, but carries the lower along with it. 
Give man Bacon and he’ll find bacon; give 
him ideas for his mind and he’ll find pork, or 
something better, for his body ; feed his spir- 
itual nature with ennobling thoughts and in- 
spiring sentiments, and you lift him above 
penury and want, and make him more than an 
intelligent animal. You reveal to him the 
worthiness and dignity of human character, 
and make of him a man in the truest sense 
of the word, with the image of the Godhead 
upon his brow. 

The world needs the inspiring influence of 
ideals to raise it upward into a higher life. It 
needs it to ennoble manhood, to purify society, 
and to preserve the State—in a word—to aid 
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in working out the problem of human perfec- 
tion. 

The inference from these suggestions is evi- 
dent. You should have some purpose in the 
world ; you should live for the accomplishment 
of some object. Don’t be a chip upon the 
ocean of life, drifting with the current, butsai! 
onward with the same port inview. Let your 
first object be the cultivation of a pure, strong, 
and beautiful manhood or womanhood. Cher- 


ish noble thoughts and pure sentiments, for you | 


will be /ike the thoughts you think and the 
feelings youcherish. Your lives will flow from 
the innermost depths of your soul. Every 
leading idea in your mind will become a fact 
in your character, and every great sentiment in 
your heart will embody itself in your lives. 


Cultivate, therefore, pure thoughts and noble | 


sentiments. Let the words of your mouth and 


the meditations of your hearts give excellence | 


to your character, and they will be acceptable 
to Him who is your strength and your Re- 
deemer. 

Be true to the principles you cherish. Be 
true not only in appearance but in reality. In 
man, as in jewelry, all is not gold that glitters. 
Apples are sometimes fair’on the outside but 


rotten within; be you sound at the core. Be | 
ye true to the truth. Stand up square for your | 


principles. These days want no superficial 
merit ; they demand the ring of the true metal. 


Veneering will do very well in furniture, but | 


it will not do in character. A piano with a 
coat of rosewood upon the outside and its soft 
pine within, is all right for a piano; buta man 
must be rosewood all the way through. Labor, 


therefore, to be the living embodiment of the | 


principles of honor and integrity. Enthrone 
God and the Right in the very centre of your 
being, and they will live in you and shine 
through you, making you a centre of spiritual 
influence, and giving somewhat of the purity 
and beauty of heaven to your pathway in life. 

With a correct ideal, go forth to labor for 
the truth and the right. Carry your culture 
and your learning out into the practical affairs 


of the world. Live, not for yourselves, not | 


for money, not for position—but live for vir- 
tue, for truth, for humanity, for God. 

Labor for the triumph of the ideas which are 
to lead mankind to a higher life ; aid in the 
grand work of inspiring your age with nobler 
purposes. The conquest of thought is as grand 
as the conquest of arms. ‘To see some great 
idea marching through a country, without fife 
or drum or waving banner, over-turning the 
old and building up the new, is as sublime as 
the march of an army. 

You live in an age whose progress for the 


last few years in one of the most wonderfyl 
things in history. The growth of ideas, the 
change of opinion, and the establishment of g 
new order, as in the last decade, are beyond 
the dream of the most enthusiastic reformer, 
The church, the Sabbath-school, the cause of 
education and temperance, were never so active 
and progressive as now. Yuung Men’s Chris. 
tian Unions, Good Templars’ Societies, and 
Sabbath-schools are multiplying everywhere, 
and the spirit of popular intelligence is march. 
ing across the continent and planting a school. 
| house in every valley and on every hill-side, 
During the last few years we have been de. 
monstrating on the national blackboard, the 
Jeffersonian maxim that all men are created 
| free and equal, and to-day the clanking of no 
| slave-chain can be heard in the land. The 
tendency of the times is toward equality and 
| an equal chance in the race of life. Woman, 
| so long enslaved by custom and Jaw, is to be 
| enfranchised and given an opportunity, as God 
| gave her the right, of developing the possibili- 
| ties of her nature to their fullest extent. The 
| trustees of this institution, as you will see by 
| our catalogue, catching the spirit of these ad- 
| vanced ideas, resolved at their last meeting that 
hereafter, in the employment of teachers, they 
would recognize the principle of egua/ pay for 
| egual labor, regardless of sex. 1 would like to 
see this resolution inscribed upon these walls 
—or rather upon the walls of the chapel that 
| is to be—in letters of glittering gold. 

| You will be called upon to take part in these 
| practical questions of the day. There isa 
| great educational work to be done outside of the 
school room, as well as within it. Lend your 
| influence to push forward this good work of 
progress. Remember that the men and women 
| who aid in putting a new idea into the mind 
| of their age or causing its heart to throb with 
| a new impulse, give honor to themselves and 
| blessings to mankind. It is over the grave of 
| such that the future bends and drops its tear of 
| affection, and on their monuments hangs its 
| brightest laurels of remembrances. 

Stand firm in the great battle for freedom of 
| opinion and conscience. This great principle 
which the Saviour came. to teach, and for 
which he died, is again being put in jeopardy. 
Upon the temple of American liberty our 
fathers inscribed, ** He is a freeman whom the 
truth makes free.” May that inscription never 
be erased. The time will never come in this 
country, I trust, when you can build a Chinese 
wall around the domain of our conscience; 
when you can scare the human soul witha 
paper bull. Rome may canvass her Ecument- 
cal Council, but she cannot stop the advance 
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of the nineteenth century ; the temple of in- 
fllibility must have an infallible foundation, 
and the protest of the American and Hunga- 
rian bishops will undermine the edicts of the 
Vatican. The nineteenth century will not 
stop nor turn aside, but will move forward in 
its career of freedom, though Rome herself be 
crushed by the advance. The Bible must re- 
main in our common schools in spite of all op- 
position, and the church of America must be a 
free church. 

Never forget, whatever may be your posi- 
tion in life, to give your best efforts to the 
advancement of the cause of popular education. 
Remember that the mission of this age is the 
education of the people, and the destiny of the 
fature is the intelligence of the masses. Look 
down the opening pathway of the future and 
see the grand march of events. At their head 
waves the bright banner of universal education, 
and inscribed upon it is a common school 
house, the type and embodiment of its idea of 
education for rich and poor, for high and low, 
for all classes, without respect to condition, 
color or sex. 

The future is to bring free education to 
woman. She has been excluded from the halls 
of learning, college doors have been closed 
against her, universities have inscribed over 
their doorways, ** No woman can enter here ;” 
but the days of this injustice will soon be num- 
bered with the ignominious things of the past. 
College doors are being broken up; Oberlin 
and Antioch make female bachelors as well as 
male; woman are admitted to the scientific 
lectures of Harvard ; one young woman sitsin 
the classes of our great western university— 
that young woman among a thousand young 
men is historic ; and I believe that some of 
you will live to see old Yale and Harvard 
opening their doors to give glad weicome to 
the young women of our country. Let it be 
your object to aid this good work and hasten 
a consummation so just, so gratifying, so glori- 
ous. Let your ideal be the perfection of self, 
the elevation of humanity, and the glory of 
God, and your life will be a success. 

This is my last lesson; would it were bet- 
ter in thought and expression, and that an 
angel’s voice might impress it upon your hearts, 
Our work is done, the session is past; our 
farewells are already trembling upon our lips. 
To-morrow’s sun will shine upon a dismem- 
bered class, and lighten some of you toward 
homes where glad hearts of fathers and mothers 
are waiting to welcome you. I can now only 
assure you of your remembrance. We will 
remember you kindly, proudly, affectionately. 
You will be cherished in the hearts of these 
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teachers, in the hearts of this institution, in my 
own heart, which is throbbing with tenderest 
emotions as I say to the faithful and dutiful 
class of 1870, farewell. May God crown 
your life-work with His richest blessings, and 
gather you at last, an unbroken band, upon the: 
shores of immortality. 





INTELLECT IN AGRICULTURE. 





HORACE GREELEY. 





F a man whose capital consists of the clothes 

on his back, $5 in his pocket, and an axe 
over his right shoulder, undertakes to hew for 
himself a farm out of the primitive forest, he 
must, of course, devote some years to rugged 
manual labor, or he will fail of success, It is,. 
indeed, possible that he should find others, 
even on the rude outposts of civilization, who will 
hire him to teach school, or serve as county 
clerk, or survey lands, or do something else of 
like nature ; thus enabling him to do his chop- 
ping trees, and rolling logs, and breaking up 
his stumpy acres, by proxy ; but the fair pre- 
sumption is that he will have to chop and dig, 
and burn off and fence, and break up, by the use 
of his own proper muscle ; and he must be en- 
ergetic and frugal, as well as fortunate, if he 
gets a comfortable house over his head, with 
forty arable acres about him, at the end of 
fifteen years’ hard work. If he has brains and 
has been well educated, he may possibly shorten. 
this ordeal to ten years; but should he begin 
by fancying hard work beneath him, or his 
abilities too great to be squandered in bush- 
whacking, he is very likely to come out at the 
little end of the horn, and straggling back to 
some popular settlement, more needy and seedy 
than when he set forth to wrest a farm from 
the wilderness, declare the pioneer’s life one 
of such dreary, hopeless privation that no one 
who can read or cypher ought ever to attempt it. 

A poor man, who undertakes to live by his 
wits on a farm that he has bought on credit, is 
not likely to achieve a brilliant success; but 
the farmer whose hand and brain work in 
concert will never find nor fancy his intellect 
or his education too good for his calling. He 
may very often discover that he wasted months 
of his school days in what, was not adapted to 
his needs, and of little use in fighting one ac- 
tual battle of life; but he will at the same time 
have ample reason to lament the meagerness 
and the deficiency of his knowledge. 

I hold our average common schools defec- 
tive, in that they fail to teach geology and 
chemistry, which in my view are the natural 
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bases of a sound, practical knowledge of things 
—knowledge which the farmer, of all men, can 
least afford to miss. However it may be with 
others, he virtually needs to understand the 
character and constitution of the soil he must 
cultivate, the elements of which it is composed, 
and the Jaws which govern their relations to 
each other. , Instruct him in the higher mathe- 
matics, if you will; in logic, in meteorology, in 
ever so many languages; but not till he shall 
have been thoroughly grounded in the sciences 
which unlock for him the arcana of Nature; 
for these are intimately related to all he must 
do, and devise, and direct, throughout the 
whole course of his active career. Whatever 
he may learn or dispense with, a knowledge 
of these sciences is among the most urgent of 
his life-long needs. 


Hence, I would suggest that a simple, lucid, | 


lively, accurate digest of the leading principles 
and facts in geology and chemistry, and their 
application to the practical management of a 


farm, ought to constitute the reader of the | 


highest class in every common school, especially 
in rural districts. Leave out details and recipes, 
with directions when to plant or sow, &c.; for 
these must vary with climates, circumstances, 
and the progress of knowledge; but let the 


body and bones, so to speak, of a primary agri- | 


cultural education be taught in every school, in 
such terms and with such clearness as to com- 
mend them to the understanding of every pupil. 


I never yet visiteda school in which something | 
was not taught which might be omitted or | 


postponed in favor of this. 
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Out of school and after school, let the young | 


farmer delight in the literature illustrative of 
his calling—I mean the very best of it. 
him have few agricultural books ; but let these 
treat of principles and laws rather than of 
methods and applications. Let him learn from 
these how to ascertain, by experiment, what 
are the actual and pressing needs of his soil, and 
he will readily determine by reflection and in- 
quiry how those needs may be most readily and 
cheaply satisfied. 

All the books in the world never of them- 
selves made one good farmer; but, on the other 
hand, no man in this age can be a thoroughly 
good farmer without the knowledge which is 
more easily and rapidly acquired from books 
than otherwise. Books are no substitute for 


Let | 
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his neighbor how to grow or cure tobacco, or 
hops, or sorgho, or any crop with which he is 
yet unacquainted, when the chances are a hun. 
dred to one that this particular neighbor cannot 
advise him so well as the volume which em. 
bodies the experience of a thousand cultivators 
of this very plant instead of barely one. A good 
book treating practically of Agriculture, or. of 
some department therein, is simply a compen- 
dium of the experience of past ages, combined 
with such knowledge as the present generation 
have been enable to add thereto. It may be 


| . . . . 
faulty or defective on some points ; it is not to 


be blindly confided in, nor slavishly followed 
—it is to be mastered, discussed, criticised, and 
followed so far as its teachirgs coincide with 
the dictates of science, experience, and common 
sense. Its true office is suggestion; the good 
farmer will lean upon and trust it as an oracle 
only where his own proper knowledge proves 
entirely deficient. 

By-and-by, it will be generally realized that 
few men live or have lived who cannot find 
scope and profitable employment for all their 
intellect on a two-hudred acre farm. And then 
the farmer will select the brighest of his sons to 
follow him in the management and cultivation 
of the paternal acres, leaving those of inferior 
capacity to seek fortune in pursuits for which 
a limited and special capacity will serve, if not 
suffice, And then we shall have an Agriculture 
worthy of our country and the age.—Tribune. 
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HISTORY—HOW TO TEACH IT. 


JOHN J. ANDERSON, A. M. 


] HAVE found, in my experience, that the 





teacher who provides his pupils with a small 
text-book takes the first step toward success. 
This is true as regards all subjects taught, but 
particularly so as respects history. And the 
teacher who prefers to have no book at all 
rather than one of bulky dimensions, is wiser 
than he who selects for his pupils the volume 
of large size. When, therefore, the aim is to 
impart a limited knowledge of history, or that 
knowledge, in kind and quantity, which will 
give the pupil a desire and determination to 
acquire more, a small book, containing a clear 


| and methodical outline of the subject, should 


open-eyed observation and practical experience; | 
but they enable one familiar with their contents | 


to observe with an accuracy, and experiment 
with an intelligence, that is unattainable with- 
out them. The very farmer who tells you that 
he never opened a book which treats of Agri- 
culture, and never wants to see one, will ask 


' 
| 
} 
| 


| 
| 
| 


be put into his hand. One can explore a val- 
ley—its woods, glens, lakelets, and streams— 
with much more intelligence, accuracy, and 
rapidity, after he has been to the top of @ 
neighboring mountain, and, looking down upon 
the whole scene, comprehended the outline 
of the region he is about to enter. 
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One of the pre-requisites of success in teach- 
ing history is that the instructor should have a 
aller knowledge of the subject than can be 
stained from the school-book only. He ought 
be familiar with the story in its complete- 
sess, as told by one or more of the best authors, 
ind thus be enabled to use the text-book as it 
ought to be used—not as sufficient in itself, but 
ganaid in his hands. Any teacher who is 
content to know no more than can be gleaned 
fom the small class-book—who is satisfied to 
beno wiser than those whom he is called upon 
o teach—who is willing to teach a// he knows 
ad there stop, is certainly out of place in the 
dass-room, is a disgrace to the profession, and 
ought to be compelled to seek some employ- 
ment in which he could gain an honest living. 
And any teacher who undertakes to teach his- 
wry, or any other subject, depending extire/y 
upon the school-book, will do as thousands 
tave done before—utterly fail. 


Having said thus much, let me mark out a | 


plan for teaching history : 

ist. A lesson is assigned the class, which is 
atonce read with as much care as the regular 
rading lesson, a// the proper names being care- 
fully and correctly pronounced. Should the 
teacher neglect to attend to the pronunciation 
in this timely way, his pupils will, in most 
cases, contract habits of mispronouncing, call- 
mg Charlemagne (shar'le-mahn) Char-le- 
mag’ne, Genoa (jen'o-a) Ge-no’a, Powhatan 
(~ow-bat-an') Pow-hat’an, and falling into hun- 
dreds of kindred errors, which can only be 
subsequently corrected, if at all, by much labor. 
tis much easier, we all know, to go right 
when one is started right, than it is to get right 
ad keep so after the wrong habit has been put 
m. In addition to the lesson found in the 
do0k, the instructor should, as he may see fit, 
ofer such information, verbally and briefly, as 
the subject may require. This, probably more 
than anything else, will tempt the learner to 
eek in larger volumes for still further informa- 
tion, 

2d. In giving out the lesson, let the map 
showing the location of the places mentioned 
% assigned, to be drawn by all the pupils of 
the class. The practice of drawing maps, as 
ire indicated, deserves to be commended. It 
Sone that will insure certainty in the acquisi- 
lon of that part of historical knowledge which 
gives to the other parts a large share of their 
Mportance, and which gives to the places of 
ustory their great interest. The teacher, or 
me of his scholars, ought to draw on the black- 
doard, with a fiee hand, one or more maps, 
showing the location of the places mentioned 
mthe lesson, This, after a little practice, can 
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be done in a very few minutes. More can be 
taught, and often better, through the eye than 
in any other way ; and it is true that an inter- 
est can be awakened by delineating on the black- 
board the march of an army througha country, 
which could not be aroused by the unassisted 
narrative, 

I once visited the school of a friend, hap- 
pening into his most advanced class while he 
was hearing a lessonin history. After the reci- 
tation, I accepted an invitation to put a few 
questions to the class, The examination that 
followed was something like this: Question, 
Can you give me an account of the battle of 
battle of Bunker Hill? 4s. Yes, sir.—Ques- 
tion. Well, before you commence I would like 
you to tell me where that battle was fought. 
—Ans. (With some hesitation, and an inter- 
rogative intonation.) At Charleston.— Question. 
Where is Charleston? zs. In South Caroli- 
na.— Question. Will you please, now, give me 
an account of the battle? In the course of the 
narrative that followed it was stated that, dur- 
ing the battle, the British set fire to Charleston 
by means of shells thrown from Copp’s Hill, 
Boston. (A shell fired from Copp’s Hill, Bos- 
ton, setting fire to the city of Charleston, South 
Carolina!) Here a serious defect in teaching 
was certainly made manifest. The geography 
had been neglected, 

3rd. We will now suppose the class is before 
teacher, ready forrecitation. His first business 
is to examine the maps. These he criticises 
and commends, awarding credits or places ac- 
cording to merit and custom. 

4th. In hearing the lesson the teacher should 
stand—not sit—without any book whatever in 
his hand, so that he can look straight into the 
eyés of those he is questioning, and thus be in 
full sympathy with them. He should have 
such a grasp and knowledge of the subject as to 
enable him to put questions without reference 
to those in the book, and as circumstances may 
require. I would not ignore the questions in 
the book, but would not depend upon them to 
any considerable extent. They are there not 
so much toaid the teacher asthe scholar. Their 
chief office is to point out and call attention to 
important facts. The teacher who depends 
upon certain set questions will find, when the 
dav of examination comes, that he has been 
cramming words into his pupils rather than im- 
parting facts and thoughts and feeding their in- 
telligence. 

sth. The geography of every place men- 
tioned in the lesson should be well understood. 

6th. The lessons of a period should not be 
considered as completely mastered until they 
have been reviewed chronologically. In as- 
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signing a period or association of events to be 


reviewed thus, two things are to be avioded: 
The pupil should not be required to learn dates 


unassociated with the narrative, nor should any 
system of mnemonics be employed which re- 
quires the use of facts or statements not belong- 
ing to the history. Inthe one case the mind 
is burdened with useless umber to the over- 
tasking of the memory ; and in the other, it is 
confused with a multiplicity of facts, perhaps 
of little or no importance. A few prominent 
events should be selected as stand-points, from 
which, on the one side, may be seen a train of 
causes; and, on the other, a series of effects or 
consequences. In this way, whateveris really 


important will be readily remembered and judi- | 


ciously appropriated. 

I have thus placed before you, fellow-teach- 
ers, a plan for teaching history, one that I 
have used in my own school, after various 


trials, and an experience extending over a | 


period of more than twenty years. It may 
not be the best that can be adopted, but, with 
me, it has certainly been attended with suc- 
cess. The success has not been of that kind 


which is secured by the so-called ‘stuffing | 
process,” but of that character which is gained | 
by appealing to the ear, the eye and the hand | 


—the hearing, the seeing, and the doing—and 
thus to the whole understanding. In this 
manner the intelligence is educated, and the 
facts of history are remembered not only for 
themselves, but for the practical lessons they af- 
ford through life. 





A PAYING INVESTMENT. 


REV. W. M. CHEEVER, D. D. 
AM a Sunday-school teacher because I love 
the werk. It is not a mere duty, but a 

privilege here to labor. The work, every way 

considered, satisfies me. It pays well. 

A gentleman came the other day to a busi- 
ness friend, with the inquiry: ‘* Where can 
I find the best possible investment for a few 
thousand of dollars?’ He promptly replied : 
«« The best possible investment now, for either 


a small or large amount, is in a first-class rail- | 


road.” When any member of the church 
makes the inquiry, ‘Where can I find the best 
field of labor?” I answer, at once, “ In the 
Sunday-school.” Whatever may be your 
ability, whether you possess five talents or but 
one, the Sunday-schoo] is a first-class invest- 
ment for you. ‘There is no work so hopeful 
as this. ‘There is none which secures such im- 
mediate fruits and'such grand results in the future. 


[ Noy, 


| Nothing is lost that is done in the nameof 
Christ, and for the glory of God and the good 
|of men. ‘True, some seeds we sow seem to 
| perish ; but there is less of this apparent Joss jn 
| Sabbath-school labor than in any other depart. 
| ment of Christian work. No work is so hope. 
| ful as this, where harvest treads so closely op 
| the heels of seed-time. Certainly, nothing can 
| be more gratifying to a generous soul than the 
consciousness that he is doing substantial good 
to others. Next to the joy of being saved js 
that of saving others, And if any one can be 
made joyous by an absolute assurance that he 
does not Jabor in vain—that one is the faithfy! 
Sabbath-school teacher. 

Yes, I ama Sabbath-school teacher because 
| it pays. I once passed by a florist who was 
digging a long, deep, narrow trench, which he 
filled with rich earth brought froma great dis. 
tance, with great expense and toil, and said to 
him, ‘‘ For what are you preparing that bed 
with so much pains?’ ‘ Flowers,” said he, 
“roses, the choicest of my perpetual roses,” 
« Well,” I replied, «I don’t think that will 

pay.” ‘* Come along here in two or three 
| years and see!” I did. I looked over into 
that garden. J never before or since saw quite 
Such fragrance, too, 

as there was upon the air. Yes, I admit it 
| gladly ; it pays. All that expense and toil of 
| the husbandman was not in vain. It wasa 
| good investment. 
| If Iam a Sunday-school teacher, my class is 
| my floweregarden. A friend steps into my 
| study on Saturday evening. I am putting the 
| last half-hour of study on the lesson. It is the 
| parable of the Lost Sheep, and Joy of Angels, 
| &c. I have looked at it, studied it, examined 
| it in every possible manner, with all the aids of 
| the teacher’s library, and from my own expe 
| rience and prayer over it have made out my 
| brief. My friend exclaims : 

«¢ What’s all this ?” 

«« My Sunday-school preparation.” 

«Seven hours of hard, honest study and 
prayer—my usual preparation.” 

«« Well, that won’t pay.” 

‘** If you will look into my class to-morrow, 
| next week, month, or year, you will change 
your opinion, No work pays better. This 
| is my flower garden. You cannot havea de- 
lightful bloom and fragrance like that of heaven, 
without asking for it. Or to change the figure 
and go to my lesson, if I want to find my lost 
sheep, I must seek it. And find it I shall! ] 
am all the time thus laboring with the full com 
viction that no toil of the husbandman ever 
| brings so great and glorious a harvest as right 
' here!—S. 8. Times. 





| 
| such a sight of beautv! 
| 
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THE WORLD’S BIRTH-DAY—No. IV. 


THE WORK OF THE SECOND DAY. 


FAMILIAR LECTURE TO A SABBATH-SCHOOL. 


# And God said, Let there be a firmament in the midst 
of the waters, and let it divide the waters from the 
waters. And God made the firmament, and divided 
the waters which were under the firmament from the 
waters which were above the firmament: and it was 
so. An? God called the firmament Heaven. And 
the evesing and the morning were the second day.” 


E considered in our last lesson the work 
of the first day. Under the mighty 
operation of the Holy Spirit, moving by his 
divine power on the face of the waters of the 
great abyss, there was first the wonderful work 
of the creation of light. ‘“‘ God said, Let there 
be light; and there was light.” There was 
an evening, when darkness covered the face of 
the deep; and there was a morning, when 
light was created ; and this was the first day. 
Our lesson to-day is to be about the work 
of the second day. This was also a most mag- 
nificent work, the creation of the atmosphere, 
awork more wonderful, as you will see, than 
you have ever before thought it. © ‘‘ God said, 
Let there be a firmament”? (or rather “‘ expanse,” 
as the word is better translated) “‘ in the midst 
if the waters. . . And God made the expanse.” 
In order to try to understand the work of 
the second day, we must speak first of what 
began it; it was an evening, for we read in 
verse 8, “* And the evening and the morning 
were the second day.” 

What was this second evening which began 
the second day? and how long did this day 
last? We must consider these two questions 
before going further. 

Let us first speak of the second evening. It 
isnot difficult to imagine the cause of it; but, 
before saying anything about this cause, [ must 
first tell you the way in which the Jews reck- 
oned their days. Instead of beginning the day 
with the morning, as we do, they reckoned 
from the evening before,—perhaps because 
they had read in Genesis that each of the six 
days of creation began with an evening. Mon- 
day did not begin with them at sunrise on 
Monday, but at sunset on Sunday ; and their 
Sunday began at six o’clock on the evening of 
the day before, and ended at six o’clock in the 
tvening. 

You see then, in verse 8, that between the 
first day and the second there was a return of 
darkness ; and this is not surprising. We have 
seen that the intericr of our globe was almost 
entirely composed of a burning mass of melted 
metals; and we can easily suppose that the 





boiling abyss of waters, which covered this 
globe of fire, might send up great clouds of 
thick dark vapor; and we can also easily 
imagine that this terrible struggle between boil- 
ing oceans and melted rocks everywhere burst- 
ing up beneath them, might bring back night 
upon the earth, and cause darkness to wrap it 
round on all sides, till, after a Jong contest and 
new combinations of metals and gases, the light 
appeared once more. 

It was, then, after such a struggle that, in the 
light of the second day, and by the divine 
working of the Holy Spirit, our atmosphere 
was created, 

«God said, Let there be an expanse, and let 
this expanse divide the waters from the waters.” 
There was something expanded or spread out, 
—a globe of air spread round the globe of the 
earth. As the air is called atmos in Greek, 
this globe or sphere of air, which was then 
wrapped round our globe, is called the atmos- 
phere. ‘* And the evening and the morning 
were the second day.” 

We now come to the second question, —How 
long did this day last, and how long did the 
first day and the third day last? I must simply 
answer you that I cannot tell. I do not know. 
No human being knows. ‘There were then no 
great lights to divide and measure the days. 
We only know that these days were periods of 
time, and most probably very long periods, as 
you will see when I come to speak to you of 
the many different kinds of rocks, composed— 
how largely we cannot say—of the rust and 
remains of the different metals then burning in 
the heart of the earth, which were deposited 
in successive layers under the abyss of waters. 

You need not be surprised at the length of 
the periods of creation. God had time to make 
them long if he pleased, for time is nothing 
with him. ‘A thousand years are in his sight 
but as yesterday when it is past, and as a watch 
in the night” (Ps. xc. 4). ‘“‘One day is with 
the Lord as a thousand years, and a thousand 
years as one day” (2 Pet. iii. 8).. The Lord 
has ever behind him the infinite time of ages 
gone by—a past eternity ; and he has ever be- 
fore him the infinite time of future ages—a 
coming eternity. 

Doubtless, if it had pleased God to do so, 
He might have created in a moment both the 
light and the air, the sea and the dry land, the 
plants and the trees, the insects and the birds, 
the fishes and the whales, beasts and men, 
But it was not his will to do this, It pleased - 
him in this, as in all his other works, to act in 
order and by degrees; perhaps to teach us to 
wait with patience for the development of 
his will and the fulfilment of his promises. 
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See how it is his will to cause a tree to grow 
—an oak of Carmel, for example, a cedar of 
Lebanon, or a pine tree of our Alps. He does 
not create it at once eighty feet in height. 
No ; it is first a feeble plant, that might be 
put in a child’s little cup, or ina nut shell. 
Twenty years afterward, the tree having grown 
a little each day, in an imperceptible manner, 
may perhaps be as tall as a house ; and a hun- 
dred years later it may cover a large space with 
its shade, and be the admiration of all, for its 
size and beauty. Well, dear children, it is 
thus that it has been the will of God to pro- 
ceed, both when he created the world and 
when he redeemed it. 

When he created the world, he first arranged 
chaos and chased away the darkness; then he 
formed the air above the abyss of waters; then, 
after causing the crust of this earth to be de- 
posited above the fire and under the water, he 
raised it above the seas, and covered it with an 
immense variety of plants, vegetables, herbs, 
grass, and trees; then he caused the greater and 
the lesser lights to appear; then he created the 
fishes, the reptiles, and monsters of the deep ; 
then the animals of the earth; and Jast of all, 
man, in whom the glory of his mercy and love 
was to be shown forth before the whole creation 
to all eternity.” 

God has abundance of time. Our God is 
the Lord of time, because he is the Lord of 
eternity. ‘‘He shall endure for ever,” and “his 
years shall have no end.” The heavens and 
the earth shall pass away, but he is ever the 
same. He is patient, because he is eternal. As 
the heavens and the heaven of heavens cannot 
contain him, neither can ages and ages beyond 
ages contain him. 

He has also been pleased to execute the work 
of redemption in the same way thathe executed 
the work of creation, by degrees and in a long 
course of time. 

He first promised the Saviour to Adam. Our 
first father believed that the promised Saviour 
would come in his time, and yet 2,300 years 
after, when the deluge took place, the Saviour 
had not appeared. The promise of a Saviour 
was then given to Noah, who trusted also to see 
him in his time, but he died without having 
seen him. Later still Abraham received the 
promise, but Abraham died also without having 
seen him with his bodily eyes. It was not till 
4,000 years after the creation that our Lord 
Jesus Christ at length appeared upon the earth. 
‘Now the gospel is spreading over the world, 
but how very slowly, when we consider that it 
is promised that the whole earth shall one day 
be “full of the knowledge of the Lord, as the 
waters cover the sea.” 
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We must, then, remember, dear children 
this great truth ‘ Though it tarry, wait for 
it” (Hab. ii. 3). We must wait for God; we 
must trust in his promises; we must remember 
that when it is his will to save a man, a child 
he may call him, perhaps, while he is still ‘ 
child; and then he may try him, and lead and 
guide him through life, and may gather him to 
his rest when he is perhaps an old hoary-headed 
man. Even then all is not done; all will only 
be completely accomplished at the return of 
our Lord Jesus Christ, when all the dead shall 
awake, and when the Saviour will gather all 
his people around him. He will not forget in 
that day the least little boy or girl who has 
died in the faith, in Asia or in Europe, perhans 
a thousand years before. ‘ 

I have sufficiently explained the 8th and last 
verse of your lesson, “* The evening and the 
morning were the second day ;” I return now 
to the other verses: **God said, Let there be 
an expanse in the midst of the waters, and let 
it divide the waters from the waters.”? What is 
this “expanse,” this thing spread out? I must 
explain it to you, that you may admire in this 
also the great word of God. Let us recall to 
mind the state in which the earth was left at 
the end of the first day and during the second 


‘night, which began the work of the second day. 


At the end of the first day light had come, 
that glorious creation. This was much in it- 
self, but the globe of the earth was still entirely 
covered by the waters. Do you think, my 
friends, if you had then been placed on it, im 
an ark, as Noah afterwards was, floating over 
this vast sea, with abundant provisions beside 
you, that vou could have lived? No, dear 
children, because then you could not have 
breathed for a single instant. You would have 
fallen down in the very first moment that you 
were put there, stifled, suffocated, like a man 
who has been strangled. And why so? For 
a very simple reason,—because you would have 
had no air, and without air man cannot live a 
moment. 

Do you think, if the power of God had 
enabled you to live by pouring air into your 
lungs, that if you had then held a flower in your 
left hand and a lighted candle in your right 
hand, the flower could have lived and the can- 
dle could have burned? No, dear children. 
And why? Because there was no air, and 
er air nothing can burn, and no plant can 
Ive. 

And do you believe, if by miracle you andl 
had been preserved in life, and had been to- 
gether in this ark, that if I had spoken as loud- 
ly as I could, you could have heard me? that 
if even I had rung a bell as large as the bell of 
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,church, or if I had fired a cannon, you could 
have heard either my voice, or the bell, or the 
annon. No, children, because there was no 
jir, and without air there can be no sound,— 
the air is the instrument of sound. 

And do you think, if, placed on the deck of 
our ark, I had been able to make a large fire, 
that then the smoke would have risen? or if I 
had set free a bird, that it could have flown, 
even if it had been made to live? No, the 
smoke cannot rise without air; and a bird 
would fall to the earth and could not fly were 
there no air, just as a fish would fall to the 
ground were there no water. Lastly, do you 
think that you could then have seen the clouds 
floating above your heads in the sky? No; 
the clouds only float in the sky because they are 
borne up by the air, as the fish are borne up 
by the water. 

Thus, then, the earth during the time of the 
frst day was all covered with the abyss of 
waters, but no sound was heard over all its 
depths—no wind could blow, no flame could 
burn, no smoke, no vapor could rise,—no 
man,no animal, no plant could live. Then 
from the war of elements which was raging 
ower the earth God called into existence the 
wonderful and necessary thing which we call 
air, and caused it to surround the whole globe. 

Remark, dear children, that the story of this 
wonderful creation is told by Moses with a 
clearness, a precision, and a choice of expres- 
sions such as no learned man of old times could 
have used. I should like you to see and ad- 
mire the divine wisdom which has dictated the 
Scriptures, for it is seen in the language used 
in speaking of subjects of which the most 
karned at that time knew nothing; for this 
was written 3,000 years before the discoveries 
ofscience about the nature of air, and about the 
tristence, the weight, and the properties of 
gases, 

The Bible here speaks to us of the atmos- 
phere, thirty centuries beforehand, in a man- 
nt which is in perfect accordance with the 
discoveries made about the weight of the air by 
a learned Italian named Galileo, who lived 
about 200 years ago. He had remarked that a 
common pump could not draw up the water 
fom a well to a greater height than thirty-two 
feet; and as he was a man of genius, he studied 
carefully the reason of this, and succeeded in 
discovering that the earth is completely sur- 
founded by an invisible transparent substance, 
clastic and yet heavy, which rises above our 
heads to a height of about fifty miles; that we 
tte placed here upon the earth, at the bottom of 
Mis sea of air, as the fishes are in the sea of 
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water; and that this layer of air rests upon us | 
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with a weight as great as if the waters of a lake 
thirty-two feet in depth were over our heads. 

It has since been discovered that this air, 
which was created by God on the second day, 
is chiefly composed of two different kinds of 
gas; which, when they are combined, form 
azotic gas, or agua fortis, but which are not 
combined in the air but are only mixed, as 
wine and water are mixed when poured into a 
glass together. One of these gases is necessary 
for our breathing, and it is by its means that 
our blood is formed in our lungs. Do not 
think that these two gases have been mixed by 
chance. No! they have been weighed in the 
balance and mixed in due proportion, as an 
apothecary would do when preparing at his 
counter a medicine of great importance for his 
patient. There must always be one part of 
one of these gases to four parts of the other. 
If the proportion were less, we could not 
breathe; and if it were greater, our lungs 
would become inflamed, and we should all have 
diseases of the chest. 

Now, dear children, look at your Bibles and 
see with what simplicity and precision it tells 
us about this wonderful work of creation, so 
necessary to our existence. 

. Ver. 6. **God said, let there be an ex- 
panse,”—that is, something extended or spread 
out—‘‘in the midst of the waters,” or between 
the waters. 

How admirably chosen is the word “exe 
panse!”” It is impossible to find a better to 
describe it to people ignorant of the nature of 
air or gas, and thirty centuries before learned 
men discovered anything about it. The He- 
brew word translated “firmament” in our 
Bible, more properly means ‘‘expanse,” be- 
cause it comes from the Hebrew verb ‘to 
spread out.” It is literally, «Let there be 
something spread out or stretched out between 
the waters,” It thus compares this thing 
spoken of (the atmosphere) to a tent, or to a 
pavilion stretched across the deck of a ship. 
The same emblem is used in the 104th Psalm, 
where it is said that God ‘‘stretcheth out the 
heavens like a curtain. The tent of air thus 
stretched out by God between the waters 
above and the waters below is the only place 
in which human beings, formed as they now 
are, can exist. 

«‘And God said, Let there be an expanse in 
the midst of the waters, and /et it divide the 
waters from the waters. And God made the 
expanse, and divided the waters which were 
under the expanse from the waters which were 
above the expanse: and it was so.” 

Here we are told of one great use of the at- 
mosphere. It divides the waters from the 
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waters,” It prevents the immense clouds of 
vapor (or water in a thin, light form) from 
resting on the earth, and causes these clouds to 
rise to the heights of the first heaven, the sky 
above our heads. 
plish this? 


of the air,—a thing which no one knew any- 


thing about in the time of Moses, or, indeed | 
until 3,000 years after the time of Moses, | 
Yet the | 
Bible, written by Moses, but inspired by God, | 
tells us that this wonderful change on the earth | 
| hills. 


when it was discovered by Galileo. 


was done by means of the atmosphere. The 
waters above, or the treasures of the clouds, 
the store-house of the rain, were divided from 


the waters below by the atmosphere, spread | 
| He watereth the hills from his chambers: the 


out like a curtain be:ween them on the second 
day, thus preparing for man a ¢ent in which he 
could dwell—Aetween the waters. The Lord 
stretcheth out the heavens as a curtain, and 
spreadeth them out as a tent to dwell in.” 

The same great truth is alluded to in the 
‘Book of Job, where it says, ‘God maketh a 
weight for the winds, and he weigheth the 
waters by measure. When he made a decree 
for the rain, and a way for the lightning of the 
thunder; then did he see it, and declare it; 
he prepared it, yea, and searched it out. And 


unto man he said, Behold, the fear of the Lord, | 
| sight you may, perhaps, imagine that in these 
‘lines Moses mentions a thing of very small 
The | 


wisest men of old time knew not why the | 
pares together things of very unequal greatness, 


They thought that these things | when he tells us that God divided the waters 


rose by some mysterious virtue in themselves ; | 
for the weight of the air was then unknown, | 


that is wisdom ; and to depart from evil that 
is understanding. 
Oh, how wonderful are these words! 


clouds, the vapors, and the smoke rose upwards 


to the sky. 


or not understood. Itis only in modern times 
that the weight of the air, of which Job speaks, 


has been discovered to bea truth, and that we | 
| thirds of our globe? 


know that smoke-clouds and vapors rise because 


they are lighter than the air; just as a cork | 
rises to the top, because it is lighter than the | 


wa‘er. Itis for the same reason that warm 


air, which is lighter than cold air, rises in our | 
chimneys, carrying up the smoke; and it is for | us another proof of the divine wisdom of the 
| Bible, which told so long ago that the waters 


| above had an importance unknown to the an- 


the same reason also that the clouds, which are 
composed of little hollow drops, or, as we 


might cail them, droplets of vapor, resembling | 


the soap bubbles blown by a child, rise to the 
heights of the first heaven, or the sky,—be- 
cause they are lighter than the air, There are 


millions and millions of these droplets in every | 


passing cloud. They rise and are carried away 


over our heads on the wings of the wind, to | ; 
‘the great rivers of our globe, many of which 


water the must distant countries, to pour rain 
over the plains, and to drop down the pure 
white snow on the mountain tops, there to feed 


the many streamlets, brooks, and rivers which | 
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| They go up by the mountains; they go down 
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gush from the mountain sides to enrich and 
fertilize the fields, and cause the tender grass 
to grow green and fresh. 

At the word of the Lord ‘‘the waters stood 
above the mountains. At his rebuke they fled; 
at the voice of his thunder they hasted away, 


by the valleys unto the place which he has 
founded forthem. He has set a bound that 
they may not pass over; that they turn not 
again to cover the earth. He sendeth the 
springs into the valleys, which run among the 
They give drink to every beast of the 
field: the wild asses quench their thirst. By 


i them shall the fowls of heaven have their 


habitation, which sing among the branches, 


earth is satisfied with the fruit of his works, 
He causeth the grass to grow for the cattle, 
and herb for the service of man: that he may 


| bring forth food out of the earth” (Ps. civ, 


6-15). How beautiful this is! is it not, dear 
children? And see how cleariy it is explained 
in the 7th verse of your lesson: ‘And God 
made the expanse, and divided the waters which 
were under the expanse from the waters which 
were above the expanse: and it was so.” 
There is still one thing more on which a 
word of explanation is necessary. At first 


importance as one of the works of creation 
produced on the second day ; and that he com- 


above from the waters below. What are these 
clouds (perhaps you may say) which we see 
floating over our heads, when compared with 
the rushing rivers which flow over the earth, 
or with the immense oceans which cover two- 
To compare the waters 
above in any degree to the waters below, is 
like comparing a single glass of water to our 
beautiful lake. 

Ah, dear children! this consideration gives 


cients, and only lately discovered by modern 
science. The learned Mr. Arago tells us, that 
he has recently calculated that the force neces: 


| sary to raise the water to the clouds in one 


year is greater than what the strength of all the 
nations of the earth united could do in 200,000 
years. Have you ever thought of the size of 


are broader than our Lake of Geneva is @ 
Rolle, and several of which have a course of 


between three and four thousand miles, such 
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as the Amazon, the Mississippi, the Orinoco? 
Have you ever thought of the quantity of water 
in the rivers of Switzerland alone, the Rhone, 
the Arve, the Aar, the Reuss, the Rhine, and 
somany others, which have been flowing for 
thousands of years? The Rhone was flowing 
on as it does now, a thousand and nine hundred 
years ago, when Julius Czsar visited Geneva, 
fifty years before the time of our Lord Jesus 
Christ. Whence came all these waters? From 
the mountains, you will say. Yes, but whence 
did the mountains receive them? They were 
poured down on the mountains from the wa- 
tersabove. Thus you see that the water of all 
these great rivers, the Aar, the Rhone, the 
Reuss, the Rhine, &c., &c., has floated cver 
our heads in the expanse above, before it came 
down to flow through our valleys below; and 
even far more than all the water of the rivers 
has floated above us in the clouds, for it has 
been reckoned that in France, for example, only 
athird of the water which is poured down 
from above flows away in the rivers. 

Our time is limited, or I should have liked 
to tell you much more about the wonders of 
the atmosphere; for instance, I should have 
wished to tell you about the winds and their 
wonderful circuits, so well described by Solo- 
mon (Eccles. i, 6); about the wonders of the 
clouds, which are raised up from all seas and 
oceans by the atmosphere, and carried from 
one side of the globe to the other on the wings 
ofthe wind ; about the wonders of the rain,— 
the form in which a mass of water is poured 
down gently and by degrees through the air 
from the waters above; while, if this great 
quantity of water fell at once, it would be 
enough to crush our houses, to tear up by the 
roots our mightiest forests, and to lay waste our 
cities and fields. I should like to tell you, too, 
about the treasures of the snow, which, by 
means of the same beneficent atmosphere, de- 
scends gently on our mountains every winter, 
and is there stored up to feed the brooks and 
tivers, and refresh the fields parched by the 
summer’s heat. ‘‘It is the atmosphere,” says 
Lieutenant Maury, ‘which draws up vapors 
from the sea and land; retains them dissolved 
in itself, or suspended in cisterns of clouds ; 
carries them from one hemisphere to another, 
and throws them down again in snow, rain, or 
dew, when they are required. It is the atmos- 
Phere which bends the rays of the sun 
from their path, to cause them to produce 
the bright and lovely tints of twilight or of 
early dawn; for without the atmosphere the 
sun would burst on us on a sudden at his rising, 
without the gentle preparation of the dawn, 
and would disappear so suddenly at his setting 
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as to remove us at once from the blaze of noon 
into midnight darkness. Without the atmos- 
phere we should have no twilight to soften 
and beautify the landscape, no clouds to shade 
us from the scorching heat. It is the atmos- 
phere which brings to our Jungs the gas which 
vivifies and warms our frames, which feeds the 
flame of our life as it keeps up the flame of our 
fires. It is the atmosphere which carries away 
the air which we have destroyed by breathing 
it, and takes it to feed the plants, The car- 
bonic acid with which to-day our breathing 
fills the air, to-morrow seeks its way round the 
world. The date-trees that grow round the 
falls of the Nile will drink it in by their leaves; 
the cedars of Lebanon will take of it to add to 
their stature; the cocoa-nuts of Tahiti will 
grow rapidly upon it; and the palms and bana- 
nas of Japan will change it into flowers. The 
atmosphere is a great reservoir which supplies 
the food of living creatures; for the animal 
feeds on the plant, and the plant sucks in much 
of its food from the air.” 

Animals are furnished with legs to move 
about, claws and mouths to seize their prey,— 
they can go to look for their food, lay hold on it, 
and swallow it; but as plants cannot move from 
the place where they grow, they must wait till 
their food comes to them. Every breath of 
air that rushes past them is loaded with the 
supply they need, in a form invisible to our 
eyes,—hydrogen, carbon, nitrogen, and watery 
vapor are ever ready in the air for their wants, 
not only to give them food at the right time, 
but in the very form in which it can be of use, 
as their leaves are formed to ahsoré it, that is, 
to draw it in. 

«The atmosphere,” says a philosopher,* “tis 
a spherical shell, which surrounds our earth to 
a depth unknown to us.” ‘Its upper surface 
cannot be nearer to us than fifty, or farther off 
than five hundred miles. It surrounds us on all 
sides, yet we see it not; it presses on us with 
a load of fifteen pounds on every square inch 
of surface of our bodies, or from seventy to one 
hundred tons on us in all, yet we do not so 
much as feel its weight. Softer than the soft- 
est down,—more impalpabie than the finest 
gossamer, it leaves the cobweb undisturbed, 
and scarcely stirs the slightest flower that feeds 
on the dew it supplies ; yet it bears the fleets 
of nations on its wings around the world, and 
crushes the most refractory substances with its 
weight. When in motion, its force is sufh- 
cient to level the most stately forests and the 
firmest buildings to the earth; to raise the 
waters of the ocean into ridges Jike mountains, 


*Dr. Buist of Bombay. 
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and dash the strongést ships to pieces like toys. 
It warms and cools by turns the earth and the 
living creatures that inhabit it.” 

But we have said enough at present about 
this ocean of air, this wonderful creation of 
the second day ; I must conclude with but one 
word more. 
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with the breath of life, quickens, refreshes, and 
revives your bodies; so let it be with the pre. 
sence of God in your souls. Oh, ask him to 
be to you what he is to all who truly believe in 
him,—* the same God and Father of all, who 
is above all, and through all, and in you all” 
| (Eph. iv, 6); so that you may abide in him 





Oh, pray to God, dear children, and ask him | and he in you; that you may all live in him, 
to cause his divine presence to be to your souls | by him, and for him. 


what the atmosphere is to your bodies. 


As | 


the air which you breathe surrounds you on | the gth to the 13th ves. 


The subject of the nevt lesson will be from 
of the first chapter 


every side; presses on you, though you can| of Genesis, along with tne first eight verses of 
neither see it nor feel its weight; supplies you ; the 104th Psalm. 


EDITORIAL 


DEPARTMENT. 





UR PROSPECTUS.—The attention of 

all chose who may receive this number of 
the Journax is respectfully called to the Prospec- 
tus, which will be found on the third page of the 
cover. It is sufficient tosay here that our aim is 
to fill the columns of the Journat with fresh, 
sound, practical matter; and, it possible, to 
reach through it every teacher, director and ac- 
tive friend of education intheState. Noproper 


effort will be spared on our part to accomplish | 


that at which we aim in both respects ; but in 
order to do it, we must have sympathy and 
support in every county and in every neighbor- 
hood. Who will send us communications, 
short, pointed, adapted to the times? Or, 
others, longer, more profound, dealing with 


the deeper problems of our educational phi- | 


losophy? The teachers of the State have 
voted the Journat their organ; will they 
make it speak for them? 

And, then, the circulation of the JournaL 
ought to be immensely increased. ‘It cannot 
do good without readers. Unless the food it 
spreads upon its table is eaten, it cannot make 
flesh and blood. A club of at least five can be 
got up with little trouble in every graded 


| 
| 
| 
| 





school and in every township in the Common- 
wealth. Who will render us and the cause 
that service? Teachers and school officers 
need our help, but in order that we may be 
able to help them, they must first help us. 
Give us a firm fulcrum tor our lever, and we 
have faith to believe that we can move upward | 
our whole educational superstructure. 

The interests of education in this State de- 
mand an orgin strong, bold, able and willing to 
disc1ss thoroughly the great questions to which 
these interests give rise. 





not meet this want, let it give place to some. 
thing better; but, if it cannot be complained 
of in this respect, it will have a right to look 
for needed encouragement from school officers, 
teachers and the friends of education generally, 
Whether, then, it snall be a powerful agent in 
promoting that great movement which has for 
its object universal enlightenment, or whether 
it shall weary the public with a feeble and 
unfruitful exis:ence, depends, first, upon our- 
selves, and second, upon the educational men 
of the State, We are prepared to try to de 
our part of the work; are they ready to assist 
with theirs? 

Our prices have been slightly increased; 
this was necessary to enable us to meet the 
known expectations of the patrons of the 
Journat in regard to improvements, to offer 
premiums to getters-up of clubs, and to com- 
pete with other State journals, Our action in 
this respect will, we trust, not only meet the 
approval of old friends, but make us new ones, 

If any boards ot directors or individuals who 
are subscribers to the Journat have not here- 
tofore, or do not hereafter receive their month- 
ly numbers promptly and regularly, they will 
do us a great favor by informing us at once. 
Irregularities of this kind shall not occur if we 
can help it. If any such ‘come to the knowl- 
edge of the Superintendents throughout the 
State, they will greatly oblige us ‘by giving us 
notice of the facts. 


ContrisutTors.—Our readers will not fail to 
notice that we publish in this number commu- 
nications from Hon Thomas H. Burrowes, late 
editor of the Journat; Professor Edward 


If the Journat shall | Brooks, Principal of the Normal School at 
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Millersville; Hon. Henry Houck, Deputy 
Superintendent of Common Schools; John G. 
Moore, Principal of an excellent Academy in 
Philadelphia ; and A. N. Raub, Superinten- 
dent of the Lock Haven Public Schools, and 
President of the Pennsylvania State Teachers’ 
Association, besides others. Wehave received 
several other articles from valued friends that 
are crowded out for want of room, but will ap- 
pear next month. We have made such ar- 
rangements in regard to contributions that we 
think we are safe in promising a large amount 
of original matter every month. A number of 
our leading educational men have obligated 
themselves to aid the Journat in this way, 
and others, we trust, are willing to do so. 
Teachers have long called the Journat their 
organ ; they now seem disposed to make it so. 





Our First Susscripers.—W hata first client 
is to the young lawyer or the first patient to 
the young physician, our first subscribers were 
tous. ‘They came from Lock Haven, and in- 
cluded the Superintendent of the Public Schools 
and all the teachers, fifteenin number. Generous 
lists have also been received from Mr. A. D. 
Rowe, County Superintendent of Clinton, and 
Mr. W. J. Milliken, County Superintendent 
of McKean, with the assurance of better things 
in prospect. Directors also promise a liberal 
patronage. The President of a Board, all of 
whose members have long been on the list of 
subscribers, writes, “* We cannot do without 
the Journat.” Our aim shall be to make it 
more indispensable than ever to school officers 
as well as school teachers. Thanks to all our 
friends. 





House or Reruce.—The Forty-second An- 
nual Report of the Board of Managers of the 
Eastern House of Refuge has been placed on 
our table. We intend at no distant day to dis- 
cuss the subject of Refuges, and our columns 
are open to its discussion by others, but in the 
meantime we take pleasure in inserting a few 


paragraphs from the report before us. 
“On the first day of January last there were in the 
house 651 inmates, to wit: 


BOYS. GIRLS, TOTAL 
In the White Department, 430 95 52S 
Admitted during the year, 209 55 264 
Discharged, - - 315 58 373 
Remaining on January 1, 1870, 324 g2 416 
In the Colored Department, 85 4! 126 
Admitted during the year, 48 23 71 
Discharged, - - $2 14 66 


Remaining on January 1, 1870, 85 38 123 

“The radical change that has taken place in the appren- 
ticesh’p system has increased the difficulty in placing the 
inmates in situations to learn trades. Those who desire 


to become agriculturists are placed with respectable 
farmers. 


Office of County Superintendent. 
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“The inmates have in general enjoyed excellent health. 
Two deaths occurred in the White Department, and one 
in the Colored. All from consumption. 

“There is little variety to be expected in a well regula- 
ted family. It is the endeavor of the Managers to have 
their wards well instructed in the elementary branches of 
a good English education, to inculcate in them habits of 
order and industry, but above all, to inplant in their 
youthful minds the great principles of Christianity, and 
to train them to be useful and virtuous citizens. 

“The Board endeavors to make the House a pleasant 
home for the inmates. They are provided with a whole- 
some diet, and comfortable clothing and bedding. Their 
dormitories are well lighted and ventilated. In case of 
sickness they are placed in admirable infirmaries, and are 
attended by skilful physicians and experienced nurses. 
In the workshops their tasks are suited to their years and 
capacity; opportunity is afforded them for healthful exer- 
cise and recreation in the play grounds. There are ser- 
vices in the Chapels twice on Sunday, and family worship 
every morning and e/ening.” 


TeacHinG ATA Fatr.—The Tioga County 
Agitator, in commenting upon the late Fair of 
the Agricultural Society, held at Wellsboro, 
Says: 

‘¢ The greatest attraction was the geological cabinet of 
Andrew Sherwood, of Mansfield. At considerable ex- 
pense and trouble he brought a very large and valuable 
collection of specimens, numbering many hundred, and 
gathered from all parts of the world. Many of them 
were presented by Professor Agassiz, and some are rare 
and valuable. He has specimens of all the rocks in this 
county, and many among them very fine, from the coal 
measures. He had samples of many different native 
woods, and it was matter of note to see how much curi- 
osity there was about them among the people living where 
they cast their shadows. We noticed a piece of pine 
bark taken from a tree at Lamb’s Creek, 4} inches thick. 
There was a crowd about the table all the time, and 
Mr. Sherwood was present to impart information to all. 
Indeed, his object in placing his cabinet on exhibition 
was to instruct the people in the science he has chosen to 
follow as a profession, and to awaken a general interest 
in it,” 

This is object teaching at a new place and 
inanew manner. ‘The example deserves to be 


imitated. 


Orrice oF THE County SUPERINTENDENT OF 
Cuester County.—lIn accordance with an act 
of Assembly, passed at its last session, the Com- 
missioners of Chester county appropriated a 
room in the Court House for the use of the 
County Superintendent, and furnished it with 
a desk for his use, and a suitable book-case for 
the display of school-books and apparatus. 
Through the effort of the Superintendent, 
this book-case now contains samples of nearly 
all the most approved text-books in the market, 
as well as various articles of school apparatus. 
He has also on hand outline maps, alphabet 
cards, writing charts and several kinds of school 
desks, all of which are furnished gratis by the 
publishers and manufacturers. 
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Though Mr, Maris can occupy his office | 


only on Saturdays, owing to the press of other | 
duties, he has made arrangements to have it 
open at all times for directors to inspect books, 
desks, etc. The need of such an office has | 
long been felt by directors, as heretofore they | 
have not had an opportunity to compare the | 
different publications and desks, but have been 
obliged to depend, in a great measure, uponthe | 
representations of interested agents. 

The office is also used for holding special | 
examinations, and the transaction of general | 
business, 

The County Commissioners in some ferty 
counties have granted rooms in the public | 
buildings for the use of County Superintend- | 
ents, but the County Superintendent of Chester | 
county seems to be among the first to illustrate | 
fully the gooce that can be done through their | 
instrumentality. 


A Live Qurstion.—S. H. White, editor of | 
the Illinois Teacher, read a paper before the | 
National Normal Association, at its recent ses- | 
sion in Cleveland. on ‘* The provision for the | 
mass of teachers of some means of professional 
culture.” The Teacher gives the following | 


synopsis of it: 
‘‘ The report presented the facts that about forty per 
cent. of the teachers of the United States commence the 
work of teaching annually ; that the whole number of 
pupils attending state normal schools equals only three 
per cent. of the whole number of teachers, and that there 
is about an equal number of pupils receiving special nor- 
mal instruction in other institutions. It urged that State 
normal schools, as at present organized, can not, by rea- 
son of their expense, be established in sufficient numbers 
to supply the want for teachers, and, if they could be so 
provided, they are not what are needed, because of their 
too extensive course of study. The system of normal | 
schools should be graded, the great number of them hav- | 
ing a course embracing only the studies taught in the | 
common schools, with methods of teaching the same, | 
and instruction in schoo] management. There should be 
a few schools of a higher grade, for more extensive pro- 
fessional instruction and to prepare teachers for positions | 
in higher schools and colleges. Training-schools should | 
be established in connection with the systems of cities | 
and large towns, and comprehensive measures should be 
adopted for holding efficient institutes throughout the | 
whole country.” 





In Pennsylvania about 5,000 teachers quit 
the business of teaching every year, and their | 
places have to be supplied with as many new 
recruits. Our State Normal Schools now 
graduate annually less than one hundred; if the | 
remaining 4,900 are to be fully prepared for | 
their work—where ? and how? 


Tue Fine old town of Strasburg, Lancaster 
county, dedicated a noble new school house on 


Saturday, October 1st. The house is located 
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| improving the buildings. 
| institution, recently made, left a very pleasant 
| impression upon our mind in regard to the 


[ Nov,, 


on a good-sized lot near the centre of the town, 
and will accommodate about 250 pupils. It js 
built in the most substantial and workmanlike 
manner, and is well lighted, well heated with 
furnaces in the basement, and well ventilated, 
The furniture is very neat and beautiful. The 
plan of the building is on the whole one of 
the very best of its class we have seen, em. 
bracing delightful play-rooms in the basement, 
recitation rooms, hat andcloak rooms, teachers’ 
rooms, etc., etc. We were surprised to learn 
that, under the economical administration of an 
intelligent board of directors, the whole cost 
of lot and building would not exceed $11,000, 

In erecting this building, Strasburg has sup. 
plied herself with a free academy. All the 
children of the town, rich and poor alike, can 
now enjoy the privileges of a liberal course of 
instruction. Such enterprises pay in money, 


| they pay in satisfaction, but best of all, they 


pay in mind developed and good done, 

On a Jot connected with that on which the 
school house is erected, the board of directors 
has built a neat two-story brick dwelling house 
for the teacher, the first instance of the kind that 
we are aware of in the State. 


Tue Boarp or Controtters of Allegheny 
City has postponed indefinitely the question of 
electing a city superintendent of schools, not so 
much, we are told, because it is opposed to the 
creation of the office, as on account of some 
local difficulty in filling it. 


Canton, a progressive little town of five or six 
hundred inhabitants, situated on the Northern 
Central Railroad, in Bradford county, dedica- 
ted a new graded school house, on the after- 
noonof Sept. 7th. The house cost about $10,- 
000. The board has employed a Principal, 
Mr. Barker, of Buffalo, New York, at a salary 
of $1,200 year. 


Tue State Norma ScuHoot aT MansFigLD 


has opened its Fall session with 150 students, 
and a fine senior class of 37. About $3,000 
have been spent the last year in repairing and 
A brief visit to the 


whole management. 


Wextsgoro, Tioga county, under an act of 
the Legislature to that effect, has united the 
old academy and the public schools. Thes¢ 
two will hereafter be made one, and that one 
is to be made a first-class graded school. 
Principal engaged to superintend it, Mr. A.C. 
Winters, is to receive $1,600 per annum. 
Well done, Wellsboro ! 
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‘Troy, Bradford county, with a population 
of about 1,200, has a fine new school house that 
cost $26,000. The Principal of the school, 
Mr. Hutton, receives $1,400 per annum. It 
need not be added that the people of Troy do 
not send their children abroad, even to prepare 
them for college. 


Tue State Norma Scuoot at MI ters- 
mute opened on the 12th of September, with 
its usual large attendance. There is little 
change in the faculty except that one or two 
of its members have been increasing their use- 
fulness by getting married. 


_—* 


PRACTICAL )UGGESTIONS, 


E propose, under the above head, to de- | 
vote a little space each month to answer- | 
ing such questions relating to the work of | 
education as may be addressed to us by directors, | 
teachers, and others; and to making such prac- | 


tical suggestions as may be deemed useful. 


Certain directors want to know whether in 
purchasing outline maps for their schools they 
should procure those with the names of places 
and things printed on them, or those without 
such names. We answer, without hesitation, 
that they should procure those without names. 
Outline maps are not intended to assist in pre- 
paring lessons, but in reciting them ; and, for 
the latter purpose, those without names are 
much to be preferred. 


A Teacuer writes: ‘* Will the JournaL aa- 
mit into its columns the expression of views to 
which a majority of its readers may be oppos- 
ed?” The contributors of the Journat will 
be allowed free speech on all educational ques- 
tions, provided the commnications are of proper 
length, expressed in courteous language, and al- 
lowed to be published over the writer’s signa- 
ture, There are many educational questions 


that have two sides ; let both be discussed fully | 
A iover of truth has nothing to | 


and fairly. 
fear from the closest investigation. 


“SHOULD our pupils prepare their lessons | 


at home >” 
no, if it does. This is the only safe general 
tule that can be given on the subject. ° There 
tre thousands of delicately organized children, 
‘specially in cities and towns where the schools 
are kept open nearly the whole year, who are 
trously injured by being compelled to pre- 
Pare long and hard lessons at home in addi- 


Practical Suggestions. 


Yes, if it does not hurt them; | 
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tion to those they prepare at school; but, 
on the other hand, such preparation is bene- 
ficial to children who are strong and healthy 
and to those who can attend school only four or 
six months in the year and during the rest of 
the time are engaged in out-door work or 
play it is almost indispensable. In almost 
| every school there are children who ought not 
to prepare lessons out of school, and cthers who 
cannot only do so safely, but who can make 
little progress without it. 

In view of what has been said, we doubt the 
| propriety of boards of directors adopting any 
| general regulation on the subject. It is a mat- 
| ter that can be better disposed of by teachers 
'and parents. But¢hey should be on their guard. 

Teachers should have reference to health and 
| strength in assigning studies and lessons, and 
| parents should never permit their children to 
injure their health by too close application to 


study either in school or at home. 
-__--—--—~ - 2- 





PronunciaTion.—Let us urge again upon the 
attention of all teachers, the importance of cor- 
| rect pronunciation of words, All should take 
| pride in clearness and accuracy in this thing. 
Nothing tells more strongly against the repu- 
tation of finished scholarship than a want of 
it. No single excellence is so acceptable in 
good society as clear expression, which is one 
of the beauties of the language. The acquire- 
' ment is well worth to any one the labor it 
costs. Te secure it in pupils the teacher 
must carefully follow them in all reading and 
spelling exercises—in all recitation and all cons 
versation. Form the habit of exact and certain 
pronunciation by correcting all mistakes and 
examining the dictionary in cases of doubt. 
Consult the dictionary freely and often. That 
teacher who thinks to get along without a dic- 
tionary, presumes upon an acquaintance with 
the language, and an ability in the use of it, 
that the ripest and most renowned scholars of 
the land do not claim to possess.— Minnesota 
Teacher. 





Wuen poes Epucation ComMeENcE ?—Edu- 
cation does not commence with the alphabet. 
| It begins with a mother’s look; with a father’s 
nod of approbation, or his sign of reproof; 
with a sister’s gentle pressure of the hand, or a 
| brother’s noble act of forbearance; with a 

handful of flowers in green and daisy meadows ; 
with a bird’s nest admired, but not touched; 
with pleasant walks in shady lanes; and with 
thoughts directed, in sweet and kindly tones 
and words, to nature, to beauty, to acts of be- 
nevolence, to deeds of virtue, and to the source 
of all good—to God himself. 
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OFFICIAL DEPARTMENT. ds 
DEPARTMENT oF Common Scuoots, ) } REPORTS AND CERTIFICATES 
Harrisgurc, October, 1870. ; - : : ; 
PERMANENT CERTIFICATE NTE ; oo ae 
TES GRANTED. THE list of reports and certificates received 9 
a] — r aS from the different counties named below be. Che 
at a ; came full in the following order: 
667| Maria Brookbanke.. .| Johnstown, Cambria Co. | Cla 
668|Rose Quinn...........-. “ « co | Te Lebanon,,..........csccesseeseeees June 2ad, Eas 
669 Libby Swank hs 2 .| “c “ ‘é 2. WIR i aiacisicanss x ctsadseateer July 7th, Wil 
670|Lou. M. Voigt...... ia ‘= Berks “ ; &. CONT Ne ee es 8th 
671; Mary S. Morrison... .. 6 “ “| 4 York ‘ m h, 
672|Henry Moyer...,.....|Campbellstown, Lebanon * | % ee « ae 
673|Merrick Reeder... --| Newbury, Lycoming “ | 2° sige nai aaa ea 18th, , 
674 F. D. Sullinger ee | Cass, Venango oc | 5. Beaver Co ccccccccecceccccceseeeecesee - e 
675|N. N. McCullough {Brush Run, Washington “ | 6. Juniata i stdebeevesetsxbichessbaeuies ~ - ae 
676;Sue B. Nichol,......jAliegheny City, Alleg’y ‘ | 7. Chester..... «26th . 
677|J. M. Shaner Vohogany, Westmorel’d “ | 9 Bradford... ‘| Dir 
77 ssesseee es] Yohogany, Westmore | SB. Bradford..........cccscscserssesess < 2a h 
So D . Gi SOIR cancdrcineuntitabenananenpnn «s 28th, « 
eae a | i: ORO <2 «© oth, me 
CALLS FOR INSTITUTES. 11. Fulton........ csnpalbeaeaipiaaana Aug. af BY 
Bhs GO ccsnovsareenanpssessasions  eipuer 
Chester, West Chester, Oct. 31st. ! 12. Jeffersom..........ccccccecsececeees « 3, prot 
Crawford, Linesville, “6 es 12. Lawrence,........s.seee0- « = pe 
Lawrence, New Castle, e173, Clinton. sceeeeeeseeeeees « eo 
Cumberland, Carlisle, Nov. 7th. 413. Westmoreland............ssscee oo Ff dati 
Butler, Butler, ¥ - 14. Northampton ............sseeee0 < yath, ~~ 
Venango, Franklin, ee a | «17th - 
Sullivan, Dushore, “= - ee se aad Boa 
Montgomery, Norristown, ee “ 16. Montour....... a and 
Delaware, Media, * 1G Beictsreitienanihiotaen <  agth, “7 
Schuylkill, Ashland, « Sth. | 18, Warren ................ « sh oe 
Franklin, Chambersburg, <* 14th. | 19. Montgomery...........ssceeceeee «  2oth, have 
Clarion, Clarion, ee ad 19. Columbia..... . = wid 
Lancaster, Lancaster, . " 19. Huntingdon....... .. a vu 
Lycoming, Williamsport, “e 21st. Oy, A seccivetirncantilincecaaddd Sept. Ist. 
Wayne, Honesdale, “ «* |} 20. Franklin......... ° = 
Mifflin, Lewistown, “s Os 5 Rs TI ss ccntwacsuacdiastimmsade’ - 24, 
Juniata, Mifflintown, oe Rs Fis, TN petite cocesvicteeiniasones « = 
Indiana, Indiana, Dec. 5th. | 22. Cumberiand............<0s00s00s « A 
Clinton, Lock Haven, ee 19th. Oe, Pe iiiakaiavanubenioickapnaens ” 6th. of § 
Erie, Corry, ™ ” | is. BR aeictadechoonaseasbena + = Thi 
Lehigh, Allentown, sia 7 1D SE entities ? 7th. _— 
Huntingdon, Huntingdon, oF «| St. MMORPGS. ....0<.00.c000e0- . 7 a. 
Fayette, Uniontown, ” pi WR cco ieshedactinnastioohees cc 8th have 
Northampton, Easton, , “3 " | 2s, SRRIIIEE oases csnesces « 4 exce 
Greene, Waynesburg, “¢ Ry ME ccnniccackcteansiaieuee «3th subs 
Centre, | 27. Greene ......ccceccosceccecseeeee * ieee? 
Washington, | Washington, ee | oe Togas sccceeseeee «have 
Blair, : Hollidaysburg, ” “© | 28, Northumberland................ «« — qgth. incl 
Cambria, Johnstown, “ “ | 29. Coemtre ......cccccsces «20th Si 
Mercer, Mercer, s¢ = | 30. Washington.............ccccscese «gad Wor 
Adams, Gettysburg, > sa eo Oct. 4th gem 
Lebanon, Lebanon, Ss Sie Sanne cc Oth ts 
Pike, Lackawaxen, M8, © TOG BR icoctostinsens = 8th. a lo 
Se cliincniavcsieibiee veces the. 


Monrve, Stroudsburg, os © hee 
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No district sending in a report since the 15th 
of July is entitled to receive its share of the 
State appropriation under the law, and can only 
be paid it as a matter of special favor. 


———_—__—__ > —_______———__- 


INCREASE OF SALARIES. 





Increase in the salaries of superintendents 
has been recently made, as follows: 


Chester, Geo. L. Maris from 1,200 to $1,700. 


Clarion, J. E. Woods, “ 600 “ 1,500, 
Easton, W.W.Cottingham, 1,500 ** 1,700. 
Wilkesbarre, C. J. Collins, 1,500 ** 1,800. 


— . j— a 


SUBSCRIPTION TO SCHOOL JOURNAL, 





More than once the attention of Boards of 
Directors has been called to the fact that they 
have a legal right to subscribe for a copy of 
the ScHoot Journat for each member, and 
pay for it out of the funds of their respective 
districts. This privilege is accorded them 
probably for two reasons: first, because THE 
Journat gives them information which can-be 
made very useful in the performance of their 
duties; and, second, because thus obtained it 
may compensate them in some measure for the 
gratuitous services they render the public. The 
Boards of Directors in some of our larger cities 
and towns, and a few in the rural districts of 
almost every county, have been subscribers for 
Tue Journat for years, but a large number 
have never availed themselves of the opportu- 
nity the law gives them. What some find a 
benefit would, doubtless, be beneficial to all. 


eon pent ener 


NEW EDITION OF SCHOOL LAWS. 





As PREVIOUSLY announced, the New Edition 
of School Laws is now ready for distribution. 
This Digest will be found to contain all the 
general laws of the State pertaining to school 
matters, and the duties of school officers, which 
have been approved up to the session of 1870, 
except such portions as have been repealed by 
subsequent acts, or have become obsolste. 
Many cities and towns, and a few rural districts 
have local Jaws, which, of course, could not be 
included. 

Some improvements have been made in the 
work in comparison with previous editions, 
among which the following may be named : 

1, The whole matter has been arranged in 
a logical manner. Sections scattered all through 
the old Digests have been brought together in 


Directors and Institutes, 
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their proper place, under appropriate headings. 
This can be seen at a glance upon looking at 
the table of contents, 

2. Some of the ‘‘forms” have been simpli- 
fied, and a number of new ones have been 
added. 

3. The index has been extended and im- 
proved. 

4. Numerous errors have been corrected in 
the foot-notes referring to acts and sections, 
their date of approval and the page in the 
Pamphlet Laws where found. 

5. The more simple rules of order common- 
lv used in parliamentary bodies haye been 
inserted. 

In short, everything has been done that 
could be thought of to make this edition of 
our School Laws acceptable to boards of direc- 
tors, and all others who mav have occasion to 
transact business relating to school affairs. 


a 


DIRECTORS AND INSTITUTES. 





THE Law requires the holding of a Teachers’ 


Institute in every county in the Commonwealth. 
It is made the duty of the respective county 
superintendents to call and conduct these Insti- 
tutes, and of teachers to attend and profit by 


them. What is the duty of directors toward 
them? It is not so expressed in the letter of 


the law, but its spirit evidently implies that it 
is their duty 

1. To be present at the Institutes, if practi. 
cable. At most of the Institutes, a day is now 
set apart especially for directors. Let all who 
can, be present on that day and take part in 
the exercises. 

2. To see that the teachers of their respec- 
tive districts attend the Institutes. The law 
provides, ** That al! boards of directors may al- 
low the teachers in their employ the privilege 
of attending such Institutes without making 
any deduction from their salaries, and that any 
teacher who absents himself from the Institute 
of his county without a good reason, may have 
his want of professional spirit and zeal indica- 
ted by a lower mark on his certificate in the 
practice of teaching than he would otherwise 
have received.” The duty imposed upon 
boards of directors by this provision is plain, 
and it would be well if all boards would fol- 
low the example of some of them, and not only 
allow their teachers to attend the Institutes 
“‘ without making any deduction from their 
salaries,” but pass a resolution compelling them 
to go and to be constant in their attendance. 

3. To require improvement on the part of 
the teachers who do attend. Let some mem- 
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ber of the board, or a committee composed of | 
members, visit the schools before the holding | 
of the Institute, and then again afterward, 
and note whether any improvement in teach- 
ing is discoverable. If not, then the Institute, 
so far as the teachers thus visited are concerned, | 
will have proven itself a failure; and, if the 
same is true in other districts, the Institute | 
ought either to be reformed or abolished. This 
Department is willing the Institutes should be | 
tested by their fruits. We advocate a liberal 
expenditure of money for school purposes ; 
but are opposed to expending a single cent 
that does not bring back the worth of it in re- 
turn. We are satisfied that an Institute, when 
well managed, always produces a great amount 
of good; and we now enjoin it upon directors 
to give superintendents a fair chance with their 
Institutes, and then hold them responsible for 
results. ‘The main design of our Institutes is 
to prepare teachers for, and inspirit them in 
their work ; and, if they should fail to sub- 
serve that purpose, the Jaw that gives teachers 
the time to attend them, and that permits pub- 
lic money to be used to sustain them, had bet- 
ter be repealed. Let this test be fairly applied; 
no good officer or friend of Institutes will 
shrink from it; and, in the end, we are con- 
fident, the policy of holding such meetings of 
teachers and those interested in education will 
meet, even to a greater extent than at present, 
with the heartiest approval of al] thinking peo- 
ple. 


2 - - = 


RULES OF ORDER FOR DIRECTORS. 





For the purpose of bringing them at once to 
the notice of boards of directors, we insert 
below the “Rules of Order” taken from the 
new edition of School Laws.. They have been 
prepared with the hope that they might aid in 
improving the mode of transacting business on 
the part of many boards of directors. If 
adopted and conformed to, much confusion 
and many difficulties growing out of it will be 
avoided. 





RULES OF ORDER. 


The following rules of order are inserted to aid boards 
of directors in the transaction of business. They consist, 
mainly, of some of the plainest provisions of parliament- 
ary law. Each board should make them binding bya 
vote to that effect. 

1. Four members being present, precisely at the hour 
to which the board stands adjourned, the president shall 
take the chair, call the members to order and proceed to 
business. 

2. Should a quorum be assembled at the hour appoint- 
ed, and the president be absent, a president pro tem, shall 
be appointed to serve during that meeting, or until the 
president shall appear. 
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3- Should a quorum not assemble at the hour appoint. 
ed, the director or directors present shall be competent tp 
adjourn from time to time, that an opportunity may be 
given for a quorum to assemble, without which no busi. 
ness can be legally transacted. 

4. In the transaction of business, the following order 
shall be observed: 1st, recording the nimes of director 


| present; 2d, reading minutes; 3d, unfinished business ; 


4th, reports of standing committees; 5th, reports of 
special committees; 6th, new business, and 7th, ad- 


| journment. 


5. It shall be the duty of the president, at all times, to 
preserve order, and to endeavor to conduct all business 
before the board to a speedy and proper result. 

6. The president, as such, has no casting vote, his 
right is to vote on every question by virtue of his mem- 
bership. 

7. ‘The president may speak to points of order in pre- 
ference to other members, and shall decide questions of 
order, subject to an appeal to the board by any two men- 
bers. 

8. A motion made must be seconded, and then re- 
peated distinctly by the president or read aloud before it 
is debated, and every motion shall be reduced to writing 
if the president or any member requires it. 

g. Any member who shall have made a motion shall 
have liberty to withdraw it with the consent of his 
second betore any debate has taken place thereon, but 
not after debate is had without leave being granted by 
the board. 

10. The consideration of any question may be post. 
poned to a time fixed, or the question may be suppressed 
altogether by an indefinite postponement. 

11. A motion once voted down cannot be renewed a 
the same meeting of the board without the consent of 
four members. 

12. An amendment may be moved on any motion, 
and shall be decided before the original motion ; but no 
more than one amendment to an amendment shall be 
entertained. 

13. If a motion under debate is composed of two or 
more parts, which are so far independent of each otheras 
to be susceptible of division into several questions, any 
two members may have it divided and a vote taken on 
each part. 

14. When any business is brought regularly before the 
board, the consideration of the same cannot be interrupted 
except by a motion—for adjournment; to lie on the 
table ; for the previous question ; for postponement; for 
commitment, or for amendment. 

15. A motion for adjournment shall always be in 
order, and shall be decided without debate, except that 
it cannot be entertained when the board is voting on 
another question or while a member is addressing the 
board. 

16. The previous question cannot be moved by les 
than three members rising for that purpose, and when 
thus called, all debate shall be precluded; yet the call 
for the previous question shall not cut off any pending 
amendment, but the vote shall be taken without debate 
on the amendments in their order and finally on the 
main question, 

17. A motion for postponement precludes commit- 
ment, and a motion for commitment precludes amend- 
ment or decision on the original subject. 

18. A motion for reconsideration can only be entef- 
tained when made and seconded by members who weft 
in the majority on the vote on the original question. 

19. When a blank is to be filled the question shall 
first taken on the largest sum, the greatest number and 
the remotest day. 
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ment, commitment, or the previous question, no mem- 
ter shall speak more than once; on all other questions 
each member may speak twice, but not oftener without 
express leave being granted by the board. 

a1. If the previous question be decided in the negative 
the effect shall be to arrest the discussion and to produce 
an indefinite postponement. 

22. No member shall be interrupted while speaking, 
unless he be out of order, or for the purpose of correcting 
mistakes or misrepresentations. 

23. No member in the course of debate shall be allowed 
to indulge in personal reflections. 

24. If any member act in any respect in a disorderly 
manner, it shall be the privilege of any member, and the 
duty of the president, to call him to order. 

25. If any member consider himself aggrieved by a 
decision of the chair, it shall be his privilege to appeal to 
the board, and the vote on such appeal shall be taken 
without debate. 

26. Members should not decline voting without 
weighty reasons, yet silent members must be considered 
a acquiescing with the majority of those who vote on 
any question. 

27. It shall be the duty of the president to appoint all 
committees, except when the board may decide other- 
wise. 

28. The person first named on any committee shall be 
considered the chairman thereof, whose duty it shall be 
to convene the committee, and in case of his absence or 
inability to act, the second named member shall take his 
place and perform his duties. 

29. When the president has commenced taking a 
vote no further debate or remark shall be admitted, un- 
less there has evidently been some mistake, in which 
cae the mistake shall be rectified, and the President 
shall re-commence taking the vote. 

30. Any two members may require the recording of 
the yeas and nays on any question. 

31. The first person recognized by the president as 
dtsiring to speak has the right to the floor. 


ITEMS FROM LATE REPORTS. 





Items from Late Reports. 


| to a full board. 





Apams.—Of the 161 schools in the county, 
ill but fourteen were supplied with teachers by 
October 1st. The number of valid certifi- 
cates in the county is considerably greater than 
the number of schools. 

Beprorp.— The County Institute was a com- 
plete success; over three-fourths of all the 
teachers in the county were in daily attend- 
ance, The coming school term bids fair to be 
one of more than usual interest. There will 
be more local supervision, and in many dis- 
tricts institutes will be held. Teachers will be 
better paid than last year. Rev. J. McAtee, of 
Bedford, preached an able sermon to the stu- 
dents of the County Normal School, on the 
use of the Bible in our common schools. 

_ Braprorp.—The new Graded School build- 
ing at Canton, erected at a cost of $10,000, 
was dedicated September7th. The dedicatory 
address was delivered by Hon. J. P. Wicker- 
sham. The building is a model of architectu- 
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20. On questions of order, adjournment, postpone- | ral beauty, and is arranged with a special view 


to the health and comfort of teachers and pu- 
pils. ‘The school opened with an attendance 
of over two hundred. At the two days’ insti- 
tute, held at Frenchtown, over 400 teachers 
were in attendance. 

Detaware.—The directors of Darby town- 
ship have completed a new school-house, re- 
modeled another and furnished all the school- 
houses in the district with new and elegant 
furniture. 

Erie Ciry.—The enlargement of the city 
limits has increased the number of teachers 
from 36 to 46. There were 2,011 pupils in 
attendance during the month of eptember. 
The board has abolished corporal punishment 
in the schools. 

Erite.—The schools of Mill Creek opened 
September 12th, for a term of seven months, 
This district has abolished ** boarding round,” 
and employed a district superintendent who 
devotes his whole time to the interests of the 
schools. The school of Albion boro’ opened 
Sept. 26th, under the supervision of J. S. Wale 
thour, former superintendent of Westmoreland 
county. 

Huntincpon.—Ninety-five directors, and a 
larger number of citizens than usual, attended 
the examinations held the past month. Some 
of the best teachers were induced to go to 
other counties because of longer terms and 
higher wages. 

Juntata.—With three exceptions all the 
districts in the county were represented at the 
examinations of teachers, by from one member 
Upwards of three hundred 
citizens attended the examination. This 
large number of spectators is an unmistakable 
evidence of an increasing interest in the cause 
of popular education. 

Lycominc.—The Fall inspections are about 
two-thirds completed, and a decided improve- 
ment is noticeable in two particulars: 1. The 
teachers are more punctual in attending the 
public examinations than ever before. 2. Fully 
fifty per cent. of the teachers are fifty per cent. 
better qualified than they were last year. This 
results trom the teachers attending school during 
the summer, und from self-preparation at home. 
Nearly all who taught last winter, will again 
be found at their post the coming term. 

ScuuyLkiLL.—Port Carbon has just finished 
a two-story brick school house at a cost of 
$3,500, and is erecting another three stories 
high, at a cost of $16,000, to be mounted with 
a 1000 Ib. bell and a handsome town clock. 
The building has a finer situation and larger 
play-grounds than any other in the county. 

Scranton City.—Three school rooms have 
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been added. Forty-five teachers have been en- 
gaged. Another school-house will soon be erec- 
ted. The names of 2,161 pupils are on the roll. 
School furniture of the most approved kind has 
been placed in a number of the rooms, and 
and eighteen schools have been supplied with 
the Excelsior globes, manufactured in Scranton, 

Tioca.—T he Wellsboro Graded School re- 
cently establislied has a full course in the sci- 
ences, mathematics and the ancient and modern 
languages. Pupils are admitted from outside 





the district at moderate prices for tuition, 
W asHINGTON—T he examinations of teachers 
were well attendad by directors and others, 
In some cases as many as twelve or fifteen dj. 
rectors and 200 spectators were present. 
WeEsTMORELAND.—The examinations have 
been well attended by directors and citizens in 


| almost every district. Nearly all the old 


teachers show marked improvement since last 
year. New applicants are very numerous, but 
many otf them fall far below the standard, 





EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 





LLEGHENY.—The Report of the Tenth Annual ! 


Session of the County Institute, held some months 
since, has reached us. It comprises forty octavo pages, 
gives an extended report of the daily proceedings, with the 
papers read, and a full list of teachers in attendance, 
showing grade of certificate held, grade of school taught, 
district in which employed, school term, time given, 
number of days present, and the monthly salary in the 
case of each teacher enrolled. The committee on pub- 
lication, Messrs. J. M. Conroy, G. T. M’Cord and M. 
B. Sloan, have brought out this report in a manner very 
creditable both to themselves and to their county. 

Cuester.—The School Directors of the county met 
recently at West Chester, in pursuance of a call issued by 
the State and County Superintendents. At the forenoon 
session the salary of the county superintendent, Mr. Geo. 
L. Maris, was advanced from $1,200 to $1,700, action 
eminently proper on the part of the convention, and a 
hopeful sign of the times. Resolutions were adopted, 
previous to adjournment, in favor of establishing graded 
schools wherever practicable ; of local institutes to be held 
at the discretion of the county superintendent; of peti- 
tioning the Legislature for the repeal of the law exempt- 
ing from taxation for school purposes money loaned on 
mortgages and judgments ; of fixing the minimum length 
of school term at nine months in the year, and of securing 
uniformity of text books by having each board of directors 
purchase all necessary books from the funds in the district 
treasury, the same to be supplied to the pupils free of cost. 
Mr. Isaac Mendenhall, of Kennett, was called upon to 
make a report regarding the best model for a school house. 
The Directors present were addressed by Rev. W. E. Moore, 
upon the subject, “* The Duties and Responsibilities of 
School Officers.” The Convention, which was much 
larger than last year, adjourned to meet a year hence at 
the call of the county superintendent. 

Leuicu.—The study of German has been made one 
of the regular branches in the high school of Allentown. 

Luzerne.—Mr. S. P. M’Divitt, recently engaged in 
conducting a County Normal School at Alexandria, has 
taken charge of the public school of Pittston, as princi- 
pal and general superintendent. Mr. M’Divitt is a 
young man of talent and education, a graduate of the 
Millersville State Normal School, and possesses the neces- 
sary qualifications for the work before him. 

Puitapecpu1a.—At the last regular meeting of the 
Pennsylvania Historical Society, the report of the secre- 
tary showed receipts of 229 books, 262 pamphlets, and 11 





life-size portrait of William Smith, D. D., formerly pro- 
vost of the University of Pennsylvania; a card contain- 
ing photographs of the Prussian heroes; a portrait of 
Moses Wingate, of Waterville, Massachusetts, who died 
in September, 1869, aged over 100 years; an Indian war 
club found near Niles, Michigan, and a large stone 
pitcher covered with devices, which was presented by 
George Washington to Henry Garrison. 

Ata late meeting of the Board of Controllers, the 
sum of $3,000 was voted for the salary of Superintendent 
of Public Schools. The City Councils may, as here- 
tofore, refuse to appropriate the amount asked for by the 
Board of Control. 

Arxansas.—The Arkansas Sournal of Education, for 
June, says: Many as have been the difficulties with which 
the free school system in our State has had to contend, it 
is now beginning to wield an influence and a power which 
its most ardent friends scarcely hoped would be realized 
so soon. Wherever schools have been organized and 
good teachers employed the system has gained many 
friends. The prejudice which existed in the minds of 
many is rapidly giving way, and nearly all now admit the 
importance and necessity of a general system of education. 

Cauirornia.—The California Institution for the Deaf 
and Dumb and Blind is a large building, conveniently 
arranged and supplied with all suitable apparatus for the 
special instruction of these unfortunates. An excellent 
corps of teachers is employed. It is not an asylum, but 
educational establishment, where pupils are admitted for 
purposes of instruction only; but all deaf and dumb, or 
blind persons, between the ages of six and tweMty-one 
years, of sound mind and body, and residents of the 
State, will be received without charge save for clothing 
and traveling expenses. A large shop has been erected, 
where the pupils spend a portion of each day in ac 
quiring a knowledge of some handicraft, by which they 
can support themselves after leaving the Institution. 

ILt1no1s,—The renomination of Hon. Newton Bate- 
man to the office of Superintendent of Public Instruction 
is a recognition of the value of his services in that im- 
portant position. With the exception of two years—1363 
and 1864,—when the office was filled by Hon. J. P. 
Brooks, Mr. Bateman has been Superintendent since 
January, 1859. During that time the school system of 
the State has been revised and matured, and the fact that 
many of its features have been adopted by other States is 
sufficient evidence of its excellence The State has, during 


| that time, grown to an educational position among the 
manuscripts and the following works of art and relics: A | States scarcely second to any other in point of influence. 
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Much of what has been done has been due to the ener- 
getic Jabors of the men in the rank and file of the pro- 
fession throughout the State. But to say that the great- 
est honor belongs to the leader is only recognizing the 
fact everywhere practically acknowledged, that the char- 
acter of any enterprise is determined by those at its head. 
It is to be hoped that during the coming term the Legis- 
lature will supply the office with needed aid, so that the 
Superintendent can acquaint himself more thoroughly 
with our school system in its practical workings.—TJ//inois 
Teacher. 

Kansas is to have a second Normal School. It is to 
be located at Leavenworth. The City School Board do- 
nate to the State one of the school buildings, estimated to 
be worth $80,000. ‘The school is to be opened this fall. 

MassacnuseTTs.—The school-board of Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, has recently repealed the law prohibiting 
corporal punishment in the schools under their charge. 
The experiment of non-corporal punishment having 
been carefully and intelligently tried for nearly two years, 
was found to be wanting. So it would seem that in sub- 
urban Boston, even under the shadow of the Harvard 
elms, lads are found who need an occasional flogging. 
In Boston proper, the only punishment of this kind per- 
mitted is the sharp stroke of the ratan upon the palm of 
the hand. 

Missovrr.—A bill has passed the lower House of the 
Legislature in Missouri, proposing an amendment to the 
Constitution, allowing women to vote in school matters; 
also prohibiting school officers from discriminating against 
sex in wages—and the Senate has passed a bill prohibiting 
the appropriation of public school funds to church pur- 
poses. The enrollment of the St. Louis public schools 
is about thirty thousand. 


New Yorx.—The enrollment of the public schools of 
New York last year was 237,325, with an average attend- 
ance of 102,970; the number of teachers employed was 
2,400, and the cost of the system about $3,000,000. 
Corporal punishment has been ‘* abolished,” but whether 
the present plan of prompt dismissal by the principal, 
without appeal on the part of the pupil, is likely to benefit 
the latter more than an occasional flogging when needed, 
we think may safely admit of question. When visiting 
two or three of the leading New York schools last sum- 
mer, we learned a few facts in connection with this matter 
of “abolishing corporal punishment” that would not 
sound so well in public reports. One of the best teachers 
inthe city remarked, in speaking of the matter, ‘ It’s 
easier for us, but not so good for the boy! We just turn 
him into the street.” The salaries paid to the general 
superintendent, Mr. Henry Kiddle, and his assistants, are 
respectively $4,750 and $4,200. Boston keeps in ad- 
vance as well in the matter of salary as in the efficiency 
of her schools. She pays Mr. Philbrick $5,000, a Gov- 
emnor’s salary, and gives him a Governor’s room in the 
State House. By authority of the State Legislature, the 
Board of Education has appropriated $150,000 for the 
frection of a building for the City Normal College for 
women. It is expected that $200,000 more will be 
called for at the next session. The building, which will 
occupy the block between Sixty-eighth and Sixty-ninth 
streets and Lexington and Park avenues, will be 174 feet 
by 1 in size, with class-room accommodations for 3,000 
pupils, 

Trnnesser.—Reports to the Bureau ot Education 
tepresent that the failure of the Legislature of Tennessee 
to make proper provisions for free schools will result in 
the extinction of the free public school system in that State. 
Itis believed that ere long educational facilities will be con- 
ned to private academies and the free schools that can 
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be supported out of the Peabody fund and by benevolent 
associations. 

Nationa Epucation.—A bill has been introduced 
into Congress to compel States which have not alzeady a 
system of free schools to furnish the means of education 
to all her children. It has been assigned for action in 
December next, and the friends of the measure have 
strong hopes that it will succeed. It was introduced by 
Mr. Hoar, of Massachusetts, who made an able speech 
in its favor, from which the following paragraphs are 
taken : 

“I could hear without alarm that all the nations of Europe 
had united their forces for the overthrow of this Govern- 
ment; but I cannot hear without alarm that one-fourth 
of the whole political power of this country is wielded by 
men who cannot read, and that over a large part of her 
territory men are banding themselves together to resist the 
extension of education to her people, while Congress looks 
idly on and extends no help. 

«¢ America presents the spectacle of a republic without 
national provision for education; her representatives 
grudging a meager pittance of $15,000 for a bureau of 
public instruction which she crowds into a room not 
large enough fora decent barber’s shop; expending $500,- 
000,000 in making war on Indian tribes, from whom 
she steals their school funds, they appealing to her in vain 
for education, while she thrusts them back into barbarism ; 
one of her territories, which has been for twenty years 
under her jurisdiction, with only one-fifth of its adult 
population able to read and write, and one-fourth of her 
voters in ignorance, while armed bands over a large part 
of her territory combine to crush all attempts to give them 
knowledge. Compared with the magnitude of this question 
all matters of tariff, of finance, or currency are trifles. 
National ;overty and national wealth are of little account 
compared with the national ignorance and national edu- 
cation. Rather, let me say, with ignorance there can be 
no wealth, with education there can be no poverty.” 

Turxey.—A new public education law has been pro- 
mulgated at Constantinople. Primary instruction is made 
compulsory for every inhabitant of the Turkish empire. 
The period of instruction for girls is fixed at from six to 
ten, and for boys from six to eleven. The magis- 
trates of districts and villages are to keep a register 
of the names of boys and girls whose age qualifies 
them for instruction, together with those of their 
parents or guardians. If any of these do not go to 
school, the magistrate is to warn the parent or guardian. 
of his obligation, and if, after such ‘notice, the child is not 
sent to school within a month, and no valid reason is. 
given for its absence, a fine of from 5 to 10 piasters is to 
be imposed according to the means of the parent, and the 
child is to be taken to school by the authorities. * * * * 
The primary schools are to be either Mussulman or Chris- 
tian, according to the religion which is most prevalent in 
the district. The higher schools, however, are to receive 
Musselmans and Christians indiscriminately. ‘ An Impe- 
rial Council for Public Instruction ” has been established 
to see to the due execution of this law.— London News. 

Tue Law Department of the Chicago University will 
hereafter admit men on the same terms as women. 

A free school law will soon be put into operation in. 
Mississippi. 

Russra has nine Universities, all under the care of the 
Government. The largest, that of Moscow, has 75. 
professors and 1,600 students. 

An old school teacher, named Breckenridge, recently 
died in South Carolina. He boasted at one time that he 
had whipped the Governor of the State, the Judge of the 
Superior Court, and nearly all the lawyers in Anderson- 
ville—when they were boys, of course. 
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Book NOoTICES. 





ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON Mecuanics. For the use of | 
Colleges and Schools of Science. By William G. Peck, 
LL. D., Professor of Mechanics in the School of Mines. 
12mo., 296 pages. New York: A. S. Barnes G Co. 1870. 
This simplified and condensed form of Dr. Peck’s 

older and larger work on the same subject, seems to be 

all that is needed for class use in colleges and schools of 
science; and we have no doubt of its general adoption by 
those institutions. The reasons for the omission of the 

Calculus strike us as judicious and sufficient. The logi- 

cal arrangement of the elementary propositions in Me- 

chanics is a self-evident improvement, while their rigid 
demonstration and full illustration by practical examples, 
cannot fail of receiving the approval of the teacher or in | 

advancing the work of the student. In itself it is a 

work to be profitably studied by such as do not go into a | 

full course of mathematics, while it will aptly serve as an | 
introductio.s to the higher reaches of Mechanical Philoso- 
phy. We may add that the work is gotten up in the | 
best style of the bookmaker’s art, and does credit as well | 
to the publishers as the author. B. | 


Erasaste Drawinc Tascets. Manufactured by the 
American Tablet Company, No. 29 Brattle St., Boston, 
The manufactures of the American Tablet Company | 

are all thatis claimed for them in the extended advertise- | 

ment to which the reader is referred elsewhere in this 
number. The drawing tablets are a novelty in their way, | 
but asexcellent asthey are novel. To be fairly appreci- | 
ated they must be seen and used. They are got up in the | 
shape of little books with six pages of writing surface in 

each, containing letters, pictures, etc., to be drawn by the | 
pupil, the pictures to be imitated on blank spaces left open | 
under each for that purposc. The composition, instead of | 
being black, is light colored and transparent. Teachers 
and parents should see these tablets, Not only are they 
desirable for use in the school-room, but as gifts to children 
in the approaching Christmas season we know of nothing 
that will afford more lasting pleasure to the little ones. 

They can be had by mail, and no one will regret having 

ordered them M. 


First Lessons In MENTAL AND WRITTEN ARITHMETIC. 
On the Objective Method. Edited by Samuel D Barr, 
A M. 18m, 180 pages. New York: Ivison, 
Blakeman, Taylor & Co. 1870. 

Here is a very ingenious attempt to combine mental 
with written arithmetic, and aid both by the object 
method of teaching. The things which are the subject 
of the numbering process in hand are shown; then the 
mind is made to comprehend and apply that numbering 
process, whatever it is; and, finally, the process is repro- 
duced to the eye on the blackboard or slate. Of course, 
steps like these, if carefully taken, cannot fail in leading 
to comprehension and knowledge. The idea is a good | 
one, and any teacher who shall fully and fairly carry it 
into effect and operation in his school will make not only 
good arithmeticians, but sound thinkers. The treating 
together of addition and multiplication, and of subtraction 
and division, on the ground that the last named in each 
couplet of rules is but a shorter method of doing the 
first,—is also good. In fact, the book throughout shows 
much thought, and great intimacy with the powers of 
numbers; and will be welcomed by those who use | 
Robinson’s Mathematical Series, to whichit belongs. B. 





| of cheapness. 


New Erementary AtGesra: In which the First Prige 
ciples of Analysis are Progressively Developed and Sim- 
plified for Common Schools and Academies. By Benja- 
min Greenleaf, A. M., Author of a Mathematical Series, 
12mo., Pp. 324. Boston: Robert S. Davis & Co. Phila 
delphia: F. A. Bancroft G Co. 1870. 

After ten years use of the author’s Treatise on Algebra, 
which has passed through some forty editions, the present 
work has been offered to the public in the belief that it 
will be found to answer still more fully the requirements 
of our advanced common-school course of study. The 
work is, as it should be, easy and simple at the same time 
that it is progressive and sufficiently thorough for the 
student who stops short of a college course. In a word, 
it is ‘* Greenleat’s” and that is the mint mark of no bogus 
coinage. M. 


| Tue Cuitp’s Speaxer, being a collection of pieces for recie 


tal in Primary Schools. By Charles Nortbend, A. M, 
author of “Teacher and Parent,” Gc. 178 pages, 18m, 
New York : A. §. Barnes G Co. 1870. 


Here is a good little book for the little folks. Like 


| all the author’s productions it is practical, well adapted to 
| the end in view, and imbued with a genial moral ele- 


ment which renders it as safe to the character as it will 


| be useful in the education of the child. B. 


| Ropertson’s Lire, Letters, Lectures on CorinTHIAns, 


AND ApprEssEs. Complete in one volume. With Por- 
trait on Steel, Large 12mo, 840 pages. Cloth, $1 50, 
New York: Harper @ Brothers. 1870. 
Rosgertson’s Sermons. Complete in one volume. With 
Portrait on Steel. Large 12mo., 838 pages. Cloth, 
S1 50. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1870. 
Wherever these works are circulated they are sure to 
meet with appreciation from all who love the chaste and 
pure in thought and style. They enkindle a love for him 
who being dead yet speaks through them, and speaks ia 
such manner as to cheer and encourage those to whom the 
way seems dark, but who are struggling upward toward 
“the Light that lighteneth all nations.” A clergyman 
of the Established Church of England, the Rev. F. W, 


| Robertson’s Christianity was broad enough to call all 


men brethren, of whatever class, clime, or creed, who fear 
God and work righteousness. Fearless in promulgating 
what was so clearly truth to him, and seeing from his 
standpoint so much more of Christ in the world than per- 
sons of narrower views could see, he could not fail to be 
misunderstood or maligned, which, to one of his pecu 
liarly sensitive organization, caused intense suffering, and 
no doubt, hastened what seems to our finite judgment, 
his untimely death. Misunderstood in life, yet believing 
that while he held fast his integrity, all would work for 
good in the end, the favor with which his writings are 
received, and the number of editions of his sermons pub- 
lished, prove that God, in ways they have not knows, 
does lead ‘*his own.’ For elegant culture and_ strong 
human sympathy, his writings cannot perhaps be excelled. 
They posses for the student a fascination at which he will 
be both surprised and gratified. The admirers of Robert- 
son in this country are confined to no particular class # 
denomination, but embrace people of widely differing 
views in matters of religious faith and practice. This 
edition of his work is compact and beautiful, and a marvd 
M. 





